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ROBERT ELSON: LONDON Bob Elson became a working member of the press at 17, when he joined the 
Vancouver Province as a copy boy. He managed to squeeze in some study at the University of British 
Columbia, but his real education, Elson says, “was largely on the job under a succession of ill-tempered 
city editors. Postgraduate work was under better tempered and more gifted magazine editors, not only 
at Time but at Lire and Fortune as well.” 

Although born in Lakewood, Ohio, Elson spent most of his first 19 years in journalism working for Cana- 
dian newspapers. Canada’s biggest chain of papers sent him to Washington as its correspondent in 1911. 
Two years later he joined Tine in New York, where his first assignment was to help set up the editorial 
operations of ‘Time's new Canadian edition. In the years that followed, Elson held such top posts as chief 
of the Washington bureau, Assistant Managing Editor of Fortune, chief of Time's U.S. and Canadian 
correspondents, and General Manager of Lire. 

Father of two sons (for one see Timer masthead, Contributing Editors) and three daughters, and, at 54, 
grandfather of three, Elson took over the London bureau late in 1960. Both as family man and corre- 
spondent, he considers it a perfect assignment. 

“From the day in 1928 when I first saw London,” Elson says, “I wanted to come back. For no assignment 
anywhere in the world matches London. Here in one area is a concentration of the political struggle 
which makes Washington fascinating, the amazing intrigue of international finance, and a showcase for 
the creative arts which has no equal. London is a news center with such endless variety that it never 
ceases to be exciting and important.” 

Elson’s enthusiasm for London extends to Time's place in London life. “Here,” he says, “Time, ‘he 


Weekly Newsmagazine, is at the center of all that’s happening. In Whitehall, in the City, in whatever 


part of London practitioners of the Arts gather, TIME is respected; sometimes damned, sometimes feared 


... but always respected.” 
TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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The Long Days Ahead 


A massive public relations task was accomplished re- 
cently by the President of the United States. 

Speaking to a nationwide television audience, he 
rallied the American public to meet the dangers of com- 
munism—and at the same time avoided public panic and 
hysteria. He did not frighten our allies, but pushed them 
closer to us. And he told Khrushchev that “we do not 
want to fight, but we have fought before.” 

President Kennedy, in the minds of many, has finally 
told the American people what they can do for their 
country. “These actions,” he said, “will require sacrifice 
on the part of many of our citizens. More will be required 
in the future . . . Everything essential to the security of 
freedom must be done; and if that should require more 
men, or more taxes, or more control of other new powers, 
I shall not hesistate to ask them...” 

The chief executive did not ask American business and 
labor to make specific sacrifices—but the business com- 
munity should not fail to make and offer them now. 

The draft is being increased. Ships and planes once 
headed for retirement are being retained and reactivated. 
Other retirements may have to be held up. Therefore, a 
moratorium may be in the offing on some employee retire- 
ment policies. Younger employees entering military serv- 
ice now should be replaced temporarily by those who 
ordinarily would be retiring at the end of the year. This 
move would keep offices, plants and factories at full 
production, and would establish a tremendous public 
service both within communities and for the nation. 

The president of the National Council on the Aging 
recently urged Peace Corps officials to open its ranks to 
its 17,000,000-members—all over 65. If these men and 
women can work for the good of the country they cer- 
tainly can work for America’s corporations. 

“We have another sober responsibility,” said Kennedy, 
“to recognize the possibilities of nuclear war in the missile 
age without our citizens knowing what they should do 
and where they should go if bombs begin to fall would 
be a failure of responsibility . . . In the event of attack, 
the lives of those families which are not hit in a nuclear 
blast and fire can be saved, if they can be warned to take 
shelter, and if that shelter is available . . . We owe that 
kind of insurance to our families and to our country.” 

As communicators, public relations people cannot 
afford to let their employees and the citizens of their 
communities continue to look upon civil defense as some 
crackpot scheme. Civil Defense is our insurance for sur- 
vival. To survive is a non-partisan hope. 

President Eisenhower signed into law The National 
Plan for Civil Defense and Mobilization in 1958. That 
same year the Soviet Union issued a 400-page manual on 
the subject. Last year, the then Secretary of State Chris- 
tian A. Herter warned that “if despite our earnest efforts 
at the negotiating table and our defense preparations, we 
should nevertheless be subjected to nuclear attack, civil 
defense and measures for fallout protection offer the most 
practicable and feasible means of saving the greatest 
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number of lives.” Admiral Arleigh Burke has said that, 
“In terms of National survival in a general war, the effec- 
tiveness of military forces has little meaning if our coun- 
try cannot maintain an effective civil structure after 
nuclear attack.” 

The Office of Civil Defense Mobilization has pointed 
out that preparation to survive an H-bomb is more sensi- 
ble than guessing whether or not it will ever be used 
against us. Recent studies of possible nuclear attack pat- 
terns and their probable effects have shown that a large 
majority of the total population can survive. 

It is the responsibility of communicators and other 
leaders to make atomic shelters fashionable. 

The President also stated that “I am certain that every 
American wants to pay his fair share, and not leave the 
burden of defending freedom entirely to those who bear 
arms.” Public relations people can and should interpret 
this statement to mean full defense production when the 
Government requests it. This means a cessation of all 
labor strikes in defense plants. A struck plant is an in- 
vitation to Soviet attack which surely will be followed 
by many struck-down Americans. 

“In these days and weeks, I ask for your help and your 
advice,” the President said. “I ask for your suggestions 
when you think we could do better . . .” Professional 
public relations people can offer their services in the task 
of communicating not only to our own citizens and allies 
but also even behind the Iron Curtain. Show your country 
that you can wage the battle of words and ideas effec- 
tively. Many public relations leaders were active in the 
old Office of War Information. They learned their les- 
sons well. Now is the time to re-activate this knowledge. 
As one learned speaker put it recently, “The Soviets are 
beating us at the game we invented—public relations.” 

You who can sell your own managements or clients on 
the advisability of new budget appropriations or on a 
new public relations program certainly can and must 
sell freedom, democracy and security. Your publics are 
waiting for the word. 


Retirement Note 


When William G. Werner turned in the key to Procter & 
Gamble’s executive offices on July 31 he completed a ca- 
reer with few—if any—parallels in public relations. In 
Cincinnati and on the national scene, his contributions 
to organized public relations, including the Public Rela- 
tions Society of America presidency in 1952, had their 
counterparts in many, varied fields. Bill’s quiet counsel 
and energies were devoted to the arts, philanthropy and 
religion, as well as business and industry. In activities 
from A (for Advertising Federation of America) to U 
(for U. S. Trademark Association) he created a warm 
regard for his company as well as himself. And at retire- 
ment he set a record unlikely to be reached again in the 
restless field of public relations—a record of 50 years of 
unbroken service with one firm. 
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Now, with new routes to Central and 
South America from California and the 
Gulf Coast, plus six Jet routes linking 
New York and Buenos Aires, Pan Am 
gives you double the sales opportunities 
offered by any other airline. 

From New York, Pan Am offers your 
clients non-stop service to Rio. And the 
flying time to Buenos Aires is only 1134 
hours, nearly three hours faster than any 
other Jet service. 

On the West Coast, Pan Am offers the 
only Jets from Los Angeles and San 


JET SERVICE 


THE TRAVEL AGENTS’ AIRLINE 


FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA 
FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 
FIRST ON THE PACIFIC 
FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 


Francisco to Central and South America. 
And now your clients can fly Pan Am 
Jets from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Houston, New Orleans and Miami all the 
way to Rio and Sao Paulo! Pan Am also 
offers Jet service from Houston to Mex- 
ico and Guatemala. Immediate Jet Clip- 
per* connections from Guatemala to 
Panama are available three times weekly. 
This means your clients can take advan- 
tage of Pan Am/Panagra ’Round South 
America Jet service from all three coasts 
of the U.S. *Trade-Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 
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How to 


NE OF the most difficult decisions 
() for a utility company to make is 
to open the Pandora’s Box of an 
election in order to acquire new fran- 
chises. This is especially true in states 
where municipal ownership advocates 
are active. 

The experience of lowa Power & Light 
Co. in its home city of Des Moines pro- 
vides vivid proof, however, that once the 
decision is made, the only sound pro- 
cedure for a company to follow is to run 
its campaign as if its corporate existence 
were at stake. To do this while maintain- 
ing a constructive non-controversial tone 
throughout the campaign is quite a trick. 
Iowa Power accomplished it by excep- 
tional care in management thinking and 
planning which separated the organiza- 
tion of the campaign from its “tone” and 
content. 

As a result the company put together 
in 60 days an election “Machine” that 
would have been the envy of a profes- 
sional political organization. 

Over the past 10 years, Iowa Power 
has held more than 100 successful fran- 
chise elections in its territory. (This ex- 
ceptional number stems from Iowa’s 
statutory requirement that all franchise 
agreements must be approved by local 
voters at the polls.) 


BALANCED THE RISKS 


On July 27, 1960 a decision to seek new 
25-year franchises, the maximum under 
Iowa law, was made. This decision re- 
sulted in part from the company’s cor- 
porate growth. With a new financing 
program coming up, modernizing of the 
franchises was deemed desirable. From 
some standpoints, the moment was not 
the most opportune. Iowa Power's gas 
rates had gone up 23 per cent the previ- 
ous winter, and the winter itself had been 
abnormally long and cold. Unfavorable 
public reaction had shown up in surveys 
in spite of the company’s true explana- 
tion that it had absorbed a series of pipe- 
line rate increases before finally seeking 
to adjust its own rates. 
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lowa Power Uses 60-day “Machine” 
In Non-Controversial Campaign 


Win a Franchise Election 


In addition, the political history of 
Des Moines was not reassuring. Previous 
special elections had become centers of 
controversy. Also, the Des Moines 
transit company was in the midst of 
troubles that had revived talk of muni- 
cipal ownership. Yet, the potential re- 
wards appeared to balance the risks; so 
Iowa Power proceeded with its election 
plan. 

In determining strategy, the company 
was faced with the fact that separate 
gas and electric franchises had to be sub- 
mitted and approved. In doing this the 
over-riding requirement was to keep con- 
troversy from developing. At the same 
time, the campaign had to be conducted 
so that voters would realize the need for 
voting “yes” on both measures. 


ELECTRIC SERVICE FAVORED 


The strategy chosen was to build the 
campaign around the electric side of the 
business. For example, a light bulb em- 
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LET'S HELP 
OUR CITY GROW! 


blem was featured on most campaign 
pieces. This took advantage of the sur- 
vey findings which showed the public’s 
attitude was more strongly favorable to 
its electric service. 

Since the future growth of the com- 
pany and city was directly connected, 
the theme for the election campaign 
centered on the non-controversial slo- 
gan: “Let’s Help Our City Grow.” 

Finally, the company struck an equal- 
izing note by choosing the gas proposi- 
tion to appear first on the ballot. 

The company’s organizing plan started 
with the “ideal” objective of locating 
among registered voters 50,000 favor- 
able to the company and getting them to 
the polls. The program for doing this was 
simple in concept but naturally time- 
consuming, costly and complicated in 
execution. 

Iowa Power first set up a five-man 
steering committee under the general 
chairmanship of L. E. Slade, senior vice 
president. Also spearheading the initial 
campaign organization were A. Paul 
Thompson, president; J. E. Monahan, 
manager of commercial operations, as 
campaign vice chairman; J. A. Sayre, 
vice president and manager of power 
supply, as campaign vice chairman in 
charge of company support, and A. D. 
Carlson, central division manager, as 
campaign vice chairman in charge of 
community support. This committee su- 
pervised the organization of two sets of 
committees among the company’s 1,080 
Des Moines employees. 


VOTERS CANVASSED 


The first group of committees was 
formed to make preliminary contacts in 
the community. The second group was 
charged with canvassing of voters during 
the final two weeks of the campaign. 
Election day functions were also carried 
out by the employee committees. 

In the initial “get ready” phase of the 
campaign, worker pledge cards were 
used to enroll employees and their wives 
as campaign volunteers. Similar pledge 
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Campaign Organization Chart—Get Ready Phase 


cards were offered to suppliers, related 
businesses, stockholders and retired em- 
ployee groups. This procedure was de- 
signed to mobilize the vote of proven 
company friends as well as to secure 
workers for canvassing and getting out 
the vote. 

A distinctive feature of the Iowa 
Power campaign was attention to impor- 
tant detail. The latest electronic equip- 
ment was used to reduce waste time and 
motion to a minimum. The entire city 
hall file of voter registration cards was 
microfilmed. This served as an invalu- 
able check list against the later lists of 
voters-to-be-contacted submitted by vol- 
unteer workers. 

It provided specific people to call up- 
on and avoided less efficient door-to-door 
canvassing. Master lists of voters were 
ultimately placed on IBM cards so that 
the company was able to supply the most 
effective possible statistical support for 
campaign workers. This procedure also 
gave the company a more accurate day- 
to-day picture of where it stood in the 
campaign, and an hourly idea of its 
probable standing in the election itself. 


SPECIALIZED COMMITTEES 


As workers were recruited, the company 
put into action an organization of 22 
committees, each with a specialized func- 
tion. These included: legal; campaign 
headquarters; car pool; campaign office; 
voter analysis research; speakers’ bureau; 
information booths; special events; com- 
pany support; community support; em- 
ployees-men; employees-women; retired 
employees; local stockholders; suppliers; 
dealer-contractors; special groups to 
which employees belong; customer sup- 
port; labor support; general civic sup- 
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port; general industry and agriculture, 
and general women’s division. 

One major activity of the “get ready” 
phases was the accurate tabulating of 
lists of voters whom workers volunteered 
to contact. This included checking 
against the list of registered voters and 
appropriate follow-up through the com- 
mittee to which the worker belonged. 

A second equally important task was 
multiplying the effect of the company’s 
own employees by securing the active 
support of outside industries and organ- 
izations. Wherever “moral” support was 
forthcoming, the Iowa Power commit- 
tees sought to transform it into a tangible 
support by obtaining employee or mem- 
bership lists, recruiting other volunteer 
workers within the organization, and 
through them, contacting other friends 
and relatives. This chain-letter technique 
was used to pyramid one original com- 
mittee contact into hundreds of votes. 

Two weeks before the election the 
campaign entered the canvassing phase. 
Volunteer workers were assigned as 
house-to-house canvassers reporting to 
local offices set up in each of the city’s 
73 voting precincts. These in turn re- 
ported to the chairmen of eight precinct 
districts, and from there to the campaign 
Office. 

On election day, duties of volunteer 
workers were again reoriented within the 
precinct organization. Precinct commit- 
tees provided telephone crews for voter 
contact, vote checkers, messengers, poll 
watchers, car pool drivers, baby sitters 
and information centers 100 feet from 
the polls. 

While Iowa Power's carefully planned 
organization proceeded with the three 
phases of the campaign (initial contact 
work, canvassing and election-day activ- 


ities, the company and its advertising 
agency, Campbell-Mithun, had devel- 
oped special election materials. These 
included letters, brochures, fact sheets, 
“vote yes” buttons, posters, automobile 
stickers. Distribution was made on a 
gradually accelerating basis in line with 
the company’s strategy of stimulating 
public interest as the election approached 
without arousing controversy. 

Advertising through Iowa Power's 
agency, began during the two or three 
days preceding the election. Only two 
ads were used, one a general plea to 
“Help Our City Grow,” by supporting 
your company’s position; the other a 
more detailed statement of the “Reasons 
Why” every Des Moines citizen should 
vote “yes” on the franchise proposal. 

During the campaign, the company 
adopted a conservative publicity pro- 
gram—again in line with pre-planned 
strategy. News stories were limited to 
actual developments in the campaign. 
For the most part these involved the 
statements by the company’s president 
while applying to the city council for 
franchise action. The company, how- 
ever, paid special attention to gaining 
editorial support in the same manner that 
it gained the endorsement of civic organ- 
izations and organized labor. This was 
done through the contract program and 
through an expressed willingness to help 
editors make their own appraisals of the 
situation. 

When the votes were counted, they re- 
vealed that the employee-manned cam- 
paign staff had produced an 11-to-one 
victory and also increased public regard 
in Des Moines for the company. 

The tactic of keeping the campaign 
on a non-controversial basis resulted in 
an almost even vote for the two fran- 
chises. On the gas franchise, 15,586 
voted “yes” and 1,481 “no.” On the elec- 
tric franchise, 15,578 voted “yes” and 
1,466 voted “no.” 

These figures are revealing. Voter reg- 
istration in Des Moines runs approxi- 
mately 100,000. lowa Power’s total effec- 
tive vote of more than 17,000 compares 
with votes ranging from 4,193 in 1957 
on a school bond issue to 15,549 on a 
controversial 1959 proposal for muni- 
cipal ownership of the street car system. 

The actual incremental cost of the 
election was approximately $30,000 after 
deducting applicable income taxes. 

The experience of Iowa Power in this 
and other elections once more under- 
lines both the intangible and dollars-and- 
cents advantages of meticulous planning. 
There is little doubt that the company 
might have won the election by impro- 
vising. But, at the same time, it would 
have run the risk of engendering an un- 
necessary controversy and _ throwing 
away the opportunity for increasing the 
high regard that the local public has for 
the company. 
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Survey Reveals Corporations 


May Need To Change Approach 


To Women Shareholders 


Trends in operating revenues, 1945-1954 
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What Do Female Stockholders 


Think 


By HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL 


stockholders may be exerting more 

corporate influence than they have 
previously. This fact has just been re- 
vealed in a survey released by Graphics 
Institute, New York. 

The study shows that the short, 
guarded annual report is not looked upon 
with favor by women. Neither is the re- 
port that relies on text alone to tell its 
story. This and other facts indicate that 


Beects the year is out, women 


HERBERT C. ROSENTHAL, president, Graph- 
ics Institute, Inc., New York, has contribu- 
ted articles to consumer and trade maga- 
zines and is preparing a book on graphics 
for publication by Hastings House, New 
York. 
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of Your Annual Report? 


many corporations may need to change 
the approach and format of their annual 
reports. 

The woman stockholder audience is 
most intrigued by the visual elements. 
In answer to the question, “Which of 
these factors are prime influences in the 
amount of attention you give a company 
Annual Report?”, 70 per cent rated the 
use of illustrations, charts and photos 
as prime influences; and another 32 per 
cent rated attractiveness of design. Qual- 
ity of writing got only 34 per cent of the 
votes. Length of report, 17, and number 
of shares owned, 24 per cent. Responses 
total more than 100 per cent because re- 
spondents were invited to check more 
than one answer. 

These and other responses came from 


a pioneering study on women stockhold- 
ers prepared with the aid of Emma Dot 
Partridge, editor, Leading Cluh Women 
of Greater New York, and executive sec- 
retary of the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs. 

In conducting the survey question- 
naires were mailed to 1,000 women’s 
club presidents in the Connecticut-New 
Jersey-New York area. The women re- 
ceiving the questionnaires were presi- 
dents of civic clubs, PTAs, alumnae as- 
sociations, garden clubs, music and thea- 
ter groups and others. Of course, not all 
of these women were stockholders—but 
99 valid responses were received from 
the presidents who were stockholders— 
enough to make a solid pilot study. 

Respondents were asked to fill out a 
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A TELEVISION VEHICLE FOR YOUR 
PUBLIC RELATIONS FILM MATERIAL 


REACH 10,000,000 TV VIEWERS 
IN ONE YEAR 


All you have to do is supply us with six minutes 
of 16mm-sound film. We team you with three 
other non-competing advertisers ... hire 
celebrity host to introduce your film, and plan 
and shoot this sequence with your approval 
... furnish 16mm prints... arrange a mini- 
mum of 250 TV bookings. Your total bill for 
250 verified telecasts: $3,125. 


WORLD IN MOTION is a new series developed 
from suggestions of the country’s top TV pro- 
gram directors. 


To see a sample reel, or for further informa- 
tion, phone or write on your business letter- 
head to any of the offices listed below. 


MODERN 


Talking Picture Service 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
3 East 54th Street Prudential Plaza 
Plaza 8-2900 Delaware 7-3252 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON 


1717 N. Highland Ave. Seventeen Ten H St., N.W. 
Hollywood 2-2201 Sterling 3-3377 


DETROIT PITTSBURGH 
19818 Mack Avenue 210 Grant Street 
Tuxedo 4-6222 Grant 1-9118 
SAN FRANCISCO *TORONTO 
444 Mission Street 140 Merton Street 
Yukon 2-1712 Hudson 5-4419 


*Note our new Canadian distribution service. 
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16-question survey with one particular 
corporation’s annual report in mind. 
They cited 61 corporation reports, rang- 
ing alphabetically from Alleghany to 
Xerox. 

Two further responses to questions 
tied in with the visual orientation of wo- 
men stockholders. In response to the 
question, “Which kind of annual report 
do you prefer?”, less than one in ten 
wanted an all-text report with no illus- 
trations. Almost seven in ten wanted a 
text plus charts and photographs. And, 
a glance at the following table shows that 
charts by themselves seemed more at- 
tractive to the women than photographs 
by themselves as a visual necessity for 
an annual report. 


All text—no illustration...... 9% 
Text plus charts............ 17% 
Text plus photographs....... 5% 
Text plus charts and 

photegrapns ............ 69% 


An allied response came to the question, 
“Do you think the use of color adds to 
the readability and interest of the annual 
report?” Answering yes were 68 per cent 
of the women, while only 32 per cent 
said no. Here the women, with their 
sense of fashion and decorating, were 
responding with greater interest to some- 
thing that is brightened with color as well 
as other visual elements. 


HOW REPORTS ARE READ 


Information about women’s interest in 
visual elements and color is particularly 
important when you examine the re- 
sponse to, “How do you generally read 
these annual reports?” 


Leaf through ............4. 26% 
47% 
Read thoroughly ........... 33% 


Generally don’t bother to read. 6% 


Only one out of three read the report 
thoroughly. And that figure may be 
somewhat of an overstatement since 
some respondents checked two or more 
categories, such as “read parts” and 
“read thoroughly”’—evidently meaning 
that they read parts thoroughly. 

The indications are that for an individ- 
ual report, this “read thoroughly” group 
falls off in direct ratio to the density 
of the printed page. Because so many 
leaf through but can be induced to stop 
and read parts, it becomes worthwhile 
to dramatize high spots in the annual re- 
port with color and visual elements. 

Of course, the growth of picture mag- 
azines and other visual media show that 
women are not a group apart. Their 
preference for the visual method of pres- 
entation, and their tendency to scan 
quickly unless their interest is caught, is 
the same as the male sex. Answers to 
other questions on this stockholder sur- 
vey prove that women are far from su- 
perficial or naive in their approach to 
annual reports. 


For instance, 19 out of 20 women 
respondents say that they read the finan- 
cial statements. And 16 out of the 20 
say that the auditing language is clear to 
them. 

However, for the four out of 20 who 
find themselves dazed by accounting 
terminology, it might be a good idea to 
use some extra effort to make this lan- 
guage as clear as possible. 

That well-known woman’s curiosity 
can be a factor working for the producer 
of an annual report. Ninety-six per cent 
said they are interested in reading about 
the company’s products in the annual 
report. One respondent volunteered, 
“Am now purchasing shares of an insur- 
ance company. Would buy through this 
company, if needed extra protection.” 
And three out of four women said that 
they had some occasion to buy the prod- 
uct of the company in which they had 
invested. 

In the answers to the question, “Do 
you care to know anything about the of- 
ficers and Board of Directors?”, 92 per 
cent said yes. They wrote: “Most im- 
portant.” “Yes, shares held, business 
connections, etc.” 


A YEAR-ROUND INFLUENCE 


The answers to other questions made it 
clear that the annual report is a signifi- 
cant, year-round influence on women 
stockholders. One out of three respond- 
ents said that she kept the annual report 
for a considerable time after reading it 
—in many cases until the next year’s 
report came out. And almost 40 per cent 
said yes to the question: “Has an annual 
report ever changed your evaluation of a 
company?” This substantiates a number 
of other surveys on the opinion-making 
potency of the annual report. 

The over-all picture which emerges is 
one of women who would like a compre- 
hensive and meaningful annual report. 
To test the depth of the women stock- 
holders’ desire for such a report, they 
were asked: “If your shares of stock in 
a corporation brought you $100 a year 
in dividends, would you be willing for 
the company to use 50 cents of that to 
try to bring you a more interesting, in- 
formative and meaningful report?” 

A good majority (54 per cent) said 
that they would part with the extra 50 
cents. And this despite the fact that the 
question was somewhat loaded against 
the results—since it would hardly take 
an additional 50 cents a copy in produc- 
tion costs to bring most reports up to an 
acceptable level. Also, the respondent 
was being asked to sacrifice part of her 
dividends—a true pocketbook test of 
sincerity. 

An annual report, tailored to the re- 
sponses these women made to the sur- 
vey, would certainly make a more in- 
teresting and effective document than 
many corporation’s are now producing. 
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MORE COMPANIES PLACE MORE PAGES OF THEIR 


CORPORATE ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK 


THAN IN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


Source P.I.B. A McGraw-Hill Magazine 
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Ex-Cell-O Film Reports on Project Hope 
Public Relations-Medical Center 


“Not Because the Communists Are 


Doing It... But Because It Is Right” 


By J. D. OWENS 


ing the joys and sorrows, the striv- 

ings and ideals of mankind. What 
you are about to see is part of the great 
American tradition . . . of helping those 
about us to help themselves. I think it 
will make you proud.” 

The voice is that of journalist Bob 
Considine. He will be heard as the narra- 
tor of a film called “Project Hope.” It 
will be seen on the CBS television net- 
work this month. 

The movie reports on the achieve- 
ments of the SS Hope, a floating public 
relations-medical center supported by the 
American people. The ship is now being 
sent to all nations that request its pres- 
ence. 

The film, presented by the Ex-Cell-O 
Corp., Detroit, will be issued “in the in- 
terest of international friendship and 
world peace.” 

The story of Ex-Cell-O’s participation 
in Project Hope actually began in the 
Summer of 1959, when members of the 
U.S. Department of State arranged a 
luncheon between Ralph C. Charbeneau, 
director of public relations and advertis- 
ing, packaging equipment division, Ex- 
Cell-O,* and Dr. William B. Walsh, 
founder of Project Hope and Washing- 
ton, D.C. physician. 

Dr. Walsh outlined his dream for a 
floating medical university and clinic 
which would call on the newly develop- 
ing nations to teach and exchange health 


6 [= SPENT most of my life report- 


J. D. OWENS, account executive in the pub- 
lic relations department, MacManus, John 
and Adams Inc., Bloomfield Hills, Michi- 
gan, is a former reporter with the DETROIT 
TiMEs and author of the book on Detroit 
restaurants, “Dining Out.” 
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INTERNATIONAL 


knowledge. He has also told Charbeneau 
the Project’s great need to communicate 
its concept to the American people. 
Charbeneau, impressed with the scope 
and humanitarian aspects of the pro- 
gram, volunteered to formulate and pre- 
sent a public relations program on behalf 
of Project Hope to his corporate officers 
with his recommendation for its support. 


DRAMATIC STORY TO TELL 


The program, as Charbeneau conceived 
it, would be built around exclusive rights 
to film a documentary motion picture. 
It would tell the dramatic story of this 
People-to-People program to a nation- 
wide television audience and would also 
be used as a primary fund-raising tool 
for group showings. 

Ex-Cell-O’s President, H. Glenn Bix- 
by, who later became chairman of the 
Hope fund-raising drive in the machine 
tool industry, Division Vice President 
George D. Scott, and Division General 
Sales Manager George L. Huffman, were 
quick to see an unprecedented opportu- 
nity for the company to ally itself with a 
program of enormous potential interna- 
tional good will. Their motive, however 
altruistic, was not completely selfless. 

The Packaging Equipment Division 
manufactures the machines that produce 
the familiar table-top Pure-Pak milk car- 
tons. Approximately two out of every 
three paper packages of milk, and one 
out of every three milk containers, glass 
or paper, are Pure-Pak cartons. 

In its capacity of serving the dairy in- 
dustry, Ex-Cello-O. is thrown into close 
contact with the nation’s public health 
and medical officers — and they have 
been helpful and responsible for Pure- 
Pak’s success in the field. 


Here was a welcome opportunity to 
return the compliment to the fields of 
public health and medicine and at the 
same time identify the Pure-Pak carton 
with one of the most modern, technically 
up-to-date, medical installations in the 
world. 

By January, 1960, Ex-Cell-O was 
ready to implement its program for sup- 
porting Project Hope. 

Dr. Walsh had told Charbeneau of 
meeting with President Eisenhower and 
the chief executive’s statement that the 
government would lease Project Hope 
the Navy Hospital Ship Consolation for 
$1.00 if the Project could raise the first 
year’s operating funds of approximately 
$3,500,000 from popular subscription. 

Here was an area where Ex-Cell-O 
could make a meaningful contribution, 
not by writing Project Hope a blank 
check (it was, after all, a People-to-Peo- 
ple program), but by helping to solicit 
nickels, dimes and dollars from the 
American people. 

The company immediately donated 
80,000 of its half-gallon Pure-Pak car- 
tons, bearing a special Project Hope ap- 
peal for funds, to be used as collection 
canisters. These were placed in 56,000 
drug stores across the country. 

In subsequent conversations with 
Charbeneau, Dr. Walsh revealed the 
Project’s need for a balanced nutrition 
program and a source for portable, pure 
water to be used in field hospital surgical 
units. 


A SEAGOING DAIRY 


In cooperation with Dairy Society Inter- 
national and Foremost Dairies, Ex-Cell- 
O offered to donate a seagoing dairy to 
the SS Hope — which would produce 
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milk from sea water that would be con- 
verted, through an intricate evaporating 
system, into fresh water. This would be 
combined with dry milk solids and pack- 
aged in Pure-Pak cartons for distribution 
at the Hope’s ports of call and for use on 
board ship. 

But the story of Project Hope was yet 
to be told to the American people in its 
most dramatic fashion. Filming of the 
27-minute, full-color documentary be- 
gan at the SS Hope’s commissioning 
ceremonies presided over by the Vice 
President of the United States in San 
Francisco, September, 1960, and was 
completed 12 weeks later. 


SS HOPE’S MAIDEN VOYAGE 


Charbeneau, acting as project supervisor, 
and a motion picture crew from Pure- 
Pak’s advertising agency, MacManus, 
John and Adams, Detroit, sailed with the 
SS Hope on her maiden voyage to the 
South Pacific. 

Also on board were contributions 
from individual Americans, business and 
industry, from labor groups, civic and 
fraternal associations. Over 50 leading 
drug manufacturers, for example, gave 
$1,500,000 in products as well as in cash. 
Contributions were also present from 
surgical, food, fuel and many other com- 
panies. 

Charbeneau, an active Ham radio op- 
erator was able to secure a complete 
amateur radio set-up from the Halli- 
crafters Corp. and other electronic equip- 
ment suppliers. 

Realizing the time lapse between the 
beginning of production and the pre- 
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miére of the film and Hope’s immediate 
need for funds, Charbeneau suggested 
that a documentary radio program could 
be produced on board the Hope by short 
wave to the U.S. 

To accomplish this, however, he, act- 
ing as communications counselor to the 
Project, had to obtain unprecedented 
permission from the FCC to broadcast 
the programs over his amateur station— 
W80LJ. 


BROADCASTS AND FUND-RAISING 


With permission granted, Charbeneau 
contracted with radio station WJR, De- 
troit, for the services of newsman James 
Vinall and a series of 15- and 30-minute 
documentary radio programs. These 
were short-waved back to the West Coast 
and relayed to Detroit. They were re- 
leased to every AM and FM radio station 
in the country as well as to the Voice of 
America for re-broadcast. 

The company also donated 50,000 
charts to schools showing the first voyage 
of the SS Hope. This not only called at- 
tention to the SS Hope in a dramatic and 
an educational manner but also served as 
a fund-raising device for the project. A 
cut-out of the ship was moved on her 
course across the chart as coins were do- 
nated by the children to the project. 
These coins were collected in Pure-Pak 
cartons identical to the bi-lingual cartons 
that are on board the Hope. 

A comprehensive and continuing pub- 
licity program was planned by Ex-Cell-O 
and the agency, with releases going to all 
media. To date, Ex-Cell-O has com- 
mitted approximately $250,000 in sup- 


port of the Project; and the film after re- 
lease to TV will be available to school, 
civic, religious, service, dairy and indus- 
trial groups. 


@ Through its donation of the Pure-Pak 
milk cartons, the company has re- 
ceived hundreds of letters congratu- 
lating it for its association with the 
humanitarian and health concept of 
the Project. 


@ Approximately 1200 radio stations 
have used the programs. 


@ As a concomitant of having the Ham 
set on board, many of the ship’s com- 
plement were able to be put into regu- 
lar voice contact with their families 
through a short-wave phone patch 
setup back to the States. It turned out 
to be an important morale factor for 
all aboard. 


@ The Silver Anvil Award, highest trib- 
ute in the public relations field, was 
presented to Ex-Cell-O this year for 
its activities in support of Project 
Hope. 


PROGRAM’S RESULTS 


Here are some of the results the over- 
all Project Hope program accomplished: 


@ The Russian leaders have been so im- 
pressed with the entire project that 
they have been speeding up hospital 
construction in Southeast Asia and 
other underdeveloped regions. 


@ The public relations committee of the 
People-to-People Program reported 
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Looking for a 
PUBLISHER 


Your book can be published, promoted, distrib- 
uted by successful, reliable company noted for wee 
prompt, personal service. All subjects. Free “ 
Editorial Report. Inquiries also invited from businesses, 
organizations, churches, etc. Send for Free Booklet. 
Vantage Press. Dept. 122, 120 W. 31, New York 1. 


YALE & TOWNE 
294th Quarterly Dividend 


SEED 37%2¢ a Sh 
fer 2¢ a onare 
Payable: 


Oct. 2, 1961 


Record date: 


Sept. 15, 1961 


Declared: 


July 27, 1961 


Elmer F. Franz 
Vice President 
and Treasurer 


THE YALE & TOWNE mFc.co 
Lock and Hardware Products since 1868 

Materials Handling Equipment since 1875 

Cash dividends paid every year since 1899 


NOW BACON'S CLIPS 
NEWSPAPERS 


offers expanded 
coverage! 


All the daily newspapers covering 

nation’s manufacturing and 
marketing areas. Now you can 
get accurate coverage of both 
NEWSPAPERS and MAGAZINES 
with one bureau — BACON'S, 
the national standard for reliable 
service. 


Send | 
MARKET AREA MAP 


Full details on BACON'S ex- 
_ panded coverage. Lists every 
magazine and newspaper 
read. Map shows market. 
areas covered by newspapers _ 
on our list. Send today for | 
free copy. 


BACON'S CLIPPING BUREAU 


14 E. Jackson * Chicago 4 
WA 2-8419 
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Indonesian children, many of whom never tasted milk, are enthusiastic recipients of half- 
pint containers from SS. Hope’s sea-going dairy—a nutritional and public relations benefit. 


that in one recent, three-month period 
Project Hope: Visited the Indonesian 
ports of Djakarta, Surabaja, Bali, 
Sumbawa and Makassar; played host 
to 18,700 visitors from all segments 
of Indonesian life; provided clinical 
service aboard and ashore for 8,700 
patients; performed 6,900 individual 
laboratory tests; made 2,487 X-rays; 
performed 263 operations; conducted 
712 classes, lectures, seminars and 
similar meetings for exchange of med- 
ical and health ideas among Ameri- 
can and Indonesian professionals. 


@ In Djakarta, along with quantities of 
drugs, medicines and medical sup- 
plies, the SS Hope delivered 2,000 
artificial limbs for the Solo Rehabili- 
tation Center. 


@ In Sumbawa, Hope left 5,000 pounds 
of powdered milk and large quantities 
of vitamins, drugs and medical sup- 
plies. 


@ In Surabaja, Hope delivered an iron 
lung, 1,000 medical books, 7,500 
vials of typhoid-tetanus serum, three 
truckloads of medical supplies for 
Ibu Sukarno Hospital, 45,000 vita- 
min capsules and other medical sup- 
plies. 


@ In Bali, she delivered 20,000 pounds 
of powdered milk and large quantities 
of vitamins, drugs and medical sup- 
plies. 


@ In Makassar, she left 8,000 pounds of 
powdered milk and a number of med- 
ical books, in addition to drugs, vita- 
mins and medical supplies. 


@ Hope medical maintenance men re- 
paired 70 pieces of Indonesian med- 
ical equipment and Hope doctors and 
nurses visited hospitals at Djakarta 
and Bandung. 


PUBLIC SUPPORT NEEDED 


“Hope can go only as far as the Ameri- 
can people want it to,” says Dr. Walsh in 
the film. “This is a non-profit, non-gov- 
ernment project and as such can only ex- 
ist through public support. We have the 
volunteer doctors, nurses and medical 
staff to make many such ships available. 
We have more invitations from other 
countries than we can possibly fulfill. All 
we need is the continued financial assist- 
ance of those Americans who believe as 
we do... the returns come back a thou- 
sandfold. 

“It is a cause well described in Presi- 
dent Kennedy’s inaugural address: ‘To 
those peoples in the huts and villages of 
half the globe struggling to break the 
bonds of mass misery, we pledge our best 
efforts to help them help themselves, for 
whatever period is required — not be- 
cause the Communists are doing it, not 
because we seek their votes, but because 
it is right. If the free society cannot help 
the many who are poor, it can never save 
the few who are rich’.” 
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If Certain Procedures Are Followed, 
A Margin of Profit Can Be Attained 


Budgeting: Counselors, 
Charges, Contingencies 


president, CCI, the public relations 

agency of Interpublic Inc.; Milton 
Fairman, assistant vice president, public re- 
lations and advertising, The Borden Co.; 
Tom Hopkinson, co-chairman of the panel 
and account executive, Milburn McCarty 
Associates; John Mapes, chairman of the 
executive committee, Hill and Knowlton; 
Arthur B. Toan, Jr., senior partner, Price 
Waterhouse & Co.; and David Snyder, staff 
member, international division, Hill and 
Knowlton, conclude a discussion of “How 
to Budget for Public Relations” and answer 
these questions: 

In budgeting for outside public relations 
counseling services, what are the most effi- 
cient bases for charging the client for fees 
and expenses? Who pays for public rela- 
tions? Should the entire budget be charged 
to the corporate public relations depart- 
ment as a staff service or should it be 
charged back to the various corporate func- 
tions or divisions which may benefit from 
it? How should unforseen emergencies and 
other contingencies be provided for? 

This panel discussion session was spon- 
sored recently by the New York Chapter, 
Public Relations Society of America. 


Paz II: This month, Chester Burger, 


CHAIRMAN: In budgeting for outside 
public relations counseling service, what is 
the most efficient basis for charging the 
client for fees and expenses. Mr. Burger? 


BURGER: There are two basic choices to 
be made. In explaining them I would like to 
rule out the category of out-of-pocket ex- 
penses which is merely reimbursing the 
agency for what it spent for a client. Let’s 
forget about that for a minute. 7 

The two basic choices are to charge a 
flat fee, or to charge—as the other alter- 
native—a flat fee plus some kind of time 
costs. Let’s discuss those for just a moment. 
The advantage of a flat fee arrangement is 
that it enables a company to budget and 
know that a certain amount of expenditures 
will be required on a monthly basis. The 
advantage to an agency is it will know it 
has a certain amount of the income each 
month. 

Incidentally this is the most widespread 
practice in the field. However, I think there 
are some pretty strong arguments against 
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it. I hope I am objective, but I don’t want 
to pretend that I am impartial between the 
two. I think the factors which mitigate 
against the flat fee arrangement are several. 

Number one, which John Mapes has 
touched upon, is the extreme difficulty of 
estimating accurately, or reasonably accu- 
rately, how much time will be required on a 
given program despite the most careful 
keeping of time records and the most care- 
ful analysis of past experiences. 

Number two, when you are paying an 
agency a flat fee, you are giving the agency 
a built-in brake on its incentive. The more 
good ideas the agency comes up with, the 
more projects it comes up with, and the 
more it is insuring that it can not operate 
profitably. It is creating more work for it- 
self at the same flat fee. 

When an agency operates on a flat fee, 
there is an awfully strong temptation to 
provide the minimum possible service nec- 
essary to retain its client. 

The alternative method is to charge a flat 
fee plus time charges. The time charges are 
computed on the basis of the people ac- 
tually working on the program. 

There are many variations, and I don’t 
propose to go into the details except just to 
mention them. In some cases, for example, 
in some agencies the time charges include 
secretarial time. In other cases, secretarial 
time is included within the flat fee. It varies 
very much. The basic concept is that in the 
case of a fee-plus-time arrangement the 
agency’s profit comes out of the fee, not out 
of the time charges. The time charges are 
merely reimbursing the agency for the serv- 
ices of the man or men performing on the 
account. 

The fee is constructed in such a way that 
it will enable the agency to provide man- 
agement time to supervise and direct the 
program. Without this management and di- 
rection, what we would have is just one man 
over in a corner trying to do the job by 
himself. If he does it, fine. Even if he does 
it well, the client says, “What am I getting 
from the agency?” 

The flat fee arrangement has to include: 
one, the profit of the agency; two, sufficient 
management time to supervise and direct 
properly; three, the general overhead of the 
company—the receptionist, vacation time, 
etc. That has to be paid for somewhere. 


From a client’s point of view, the fee- 
plus-time basis, has one big disadvantage 
to it. The client doesn’t get the same bill 
every month. Charges will vary up and 
down. There must be an estimate of the to- 
tal; but it will still vary from month to 
month, and that is the only disadvantage. 
The advantage is that for the first time a 
client is able to look at a bill and know 
who did what on the program, and in some 
manner reasonably relate it to what he got 
for his money. 

It also makes it possible for a client to 
look at a proposed estimate and understand 
that, “it will cost maybe X thousands of 
dollars because we figure that X number of 
people are going to have to work on this 
for a certain length of time.” It is a busi- 
nesslike way of operating from a client’s 
viewpoint. 

From an agency viewpoint it has several 
advantages. Number one, again it directly 
relates income to time spent, which is as it 
should be. Number two, it’s a strong incen- 
tive to the staff. The minute a staff member 
has to write down three hours’ work on a 
particular client, he has to be sure he did 
something that was worth the investment 
of the client’s money. It does tend to stimu- 
late efficiency and eliminate time wasting 
and inefficient operation. 

The third thing is that it does give the 
agency an incentive to come up with new 
ideas and new projects. The more ideas it 
comes up with, if they are sound ideas and 
if the client finds them acceptable, the 
greater the income to the agency. From a 
comparison of the two methods, the advan- 
tage is on the side of a fee-plus-time basis. 


MAPES: At Hill and Knowlton a client 
is given an estimate over a period of time 
as to how much time is required. He does 
not write a blank check which, in effect, he 
is doing in a flat fee arrangement. 

A flat fee has all the elements of a Per- 
sian rug market in my opinion. The other 
is more businesslike. It might interest you 
to know that Mr. Toan’s firm, some years 
ago set up our overhead computations. They 
are still our auditors. Every year they com- 
pute for us our overhead which is applied 
to our staff time charges. 

There is, of course, also the third item in 
the normal public relation budget which is 
that matter of out-of-pocket expenses that 
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Chester Burger 


Chet Burger touched on. I think it is gen- 
erally the practice in public relations—it 
certainly is in Hill and Knowiton—to bill 
as out-of-pocket expenses incurred without 
any mark-up of any sort. 


CHAIRMAN: One item I would like to get 
ideas on is the matter of the hourly wage 
rate for an account man. Do you have any 
feelings on that? 


MAPES: Yes. Without going into figures, 
who gets what? Salaries in public relations 
are set the same way as salaries in any other 
field. What you might call the old-fashioned 
supply and demand basis. 

The overhead percentage which is com- 
puted every year is applied flatly as a per- 
centage to that salary, whatever it might be. 
Obviously you pay a man no more than you 
have to, and no less than you have to. You 
certainly pay the market, otherwise you 
don’t have the right kind of people around 
you. If you pay more than a man is worth, 
from the standpoint of selling his time, that 
defeats itself too. 


CHAIRMAN: How, on a monthly bill to a 
client, would these be translated in time 
charges? Fifty-five hours or so many dol- 
lars? 


MAPES: No. 


CHAIRMAN: It isn’t broken down that 
flatly? 


MAPES: No. We make it a practice that 
properly accredited accounting people of 
any client can have access to our books on 
a private and confidential basis. The actual 
billing procedure varies in detail with the 
individual client’s wishes. Normally we 
would, show just three headings. 

One, the fee. A single figure for the 
month. That has been agreed upon a stand- 
ard. 

Two, staff time. A total figure for all of 
the people working on the account. No de- 
tail on it. 

Then, of course, come your itemized out- 
of-pocket expenses. 

Certain clients, for their own internal 
control purposes, ask us to go into more 
detail. We make every effort to accomo- 
date their wishes up to the point of reveal- 
ing directly or indirectly the salary of any 
person, or group or persons, on our staff. 


BURGER: May I add to this? At our or- 
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Milton Fairman 


ganization we specify the monthly billing, 
names of the people and how many hours 
each one has worked. We provide only the 
total time cost of the entire group. 


MAPES: We do that, too. 


BURGER: We never do it in such a way 
that a client can determine the salary of any 
one individual simply because we don’t 
think that information should concern him. 

One other thought. In figuring the hourly 
rate cost of any person working on a pro- 
gram, we compute that based on 16,000 
hours per year. That is based on everything 
from sick leave, holidays, vacations and so 
on. If everything isn’t figured, it can cause a 
substantial loss of income. 


CHAIRMAN: We will move on, Who pays 
for public relations? Should the entire budget 
be charged to the corporate public relations 
departments as strictly a staff service? Or 
should it be charged back to the various 
divisions or the functions which would pri- 
marily benefit from the public relations in- 
volved? Mr. Fairman? 


FAIRMAN: [ think the answer to the first 
part of that question depends on the over- 
all company policy in regard to the admin- 
istrative or service departments which has 
to be followed. If the controller’s office 
and the advertising department are being 
charged out, then the public relations de- 
partment should be charged in the same 
way. 

However, ideally, wherever possible with- 
out excessive bookkeeping and time-keeping 
rigamarole, public relation expenses should 
be charged as nearly as possible to the func- 
tion that they serve. 

If, for example, a portion of staff time is 
devoted to publishing a magazine for the 
purpose of employee education or morale 
improvement, then the time required for it 
should be charged against the operation 
which benefits. 

In the case of an annual report, the cost 
should go against the budget for stock- 
holder relations. Work done in behalf of 
a product should be charged against that 
product. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr, Toan, perhaps you can 
tell us from practice how it actually works 
out. How many companies work this way 
if there is any guide line? 


TOAN: Corporations follow a very wide 


Tom Hopkinson 


variety of practices in distributing public 
relations expenses. There certainly is much 
to be said on behalf of Mr. Fairman’s posi- 
tion about the desirability of having the 
charge for public relations expenditures be 
made against that part of the organization 
which receives the benefit. This idea, how- 
ever, conflicts with another principle of 
budgeting, which is to try to have the cost 
recorded (and also reported) to the man 
who actually authorized the expenditure. 

Some accounting and financial techniques 
attempt to accomplish both these purposes: 
first to get the expenses recorded on a 
statement submitted to the man who author- 
ized the expenditure; and second to report 
the expenditure as a cost of the department 
or division which got the benefit from it. In 
the process of developing this technique 
they in essence record the expenditure in 
the area of responsibility for its incurrence, 
and then allocate the expenses either in 
whole or part to the various departments 
or divisions which have benefited. This is. 
I believe, about as close as you can come to 
accomplishing both of these purposes simul- 
taneously. 


CHAIRMAN: Could I ask you if the ma- 
jority of large corporations do it this way? 


TOAN: I think the majority of large cor- 
porations would record a public relations 
expenditure in the department which was 
responsible for its incurrence. The expendi- 
tures would probably be recorded in the 
department to which the employees were 
attached. 

This does not, of course, mean that all 
the activities which you would classify as 
public relations activities would appear as 
public relations expenditures. The cost of 
preparing the annual report, for example, 
might well fall to a great degree in the con- 
troller’s budget since his employees would 
be spending a great deal of their time work- 
ing on it. Likewise, the time devoted by 
company executives to community affairs 
would fall into their respective depart- 
mental budgets. 

Most large corporations which distribute 
head office charges to divisions would in- 
clude public relations expenses incurred in 
the head office along with other head office 
charges when they allocated expenses to di- 
visions and departments. They would not 
distribute public relations expenses sepa- 
rately. They might, as a matter of fact, be 
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called “head office charges” and include 
such things as legal expenses, corporate 
management salaries and expenses. 


CHAIRMAN: If the work done by the pub- 
lic relations staff people benefits another, 
should it fall in the bailiwick of the depart- 
ment that has the benefit? For example, if 
college recruiting were considered part of 
the normal personnel function, and they 
wanted some special brochures prepared, 
and the public relations staff prepared these 
brochures, where would the expense be re- 
corded? 


TOAN: I would suspect that in most com- 
panies those salaries would stay in the pub- 
lic relations department and not be trans- 
ferred to the personnel department. On the 
other hand, I would suspect that if there 
were an outside invoice (because an outside 
firm developed the brochures), the cost 
might well end up in the personnel depart- 
ment’s budget. It doesn’t make much sense, 
but I think this is quite a strong possibility. 


FAIRMAN: I'd like to add something to 
Mr. Toan’s comment. Charging public rela- 
tion expenses to the function that benefits 
is important for another reason. The man- 
agement of successful corporations has to 
exercise overall control of expenses, but the 
efficient department manager has to be 
equally diligent in controlling the expenses 
of his own department. Long experience has 
taught me that everyone in the organization 
has ideas on what should be done to im- 
prove public relations. 

Following such suggestions, no one could 
Operate within his present budget, but if 
out-of-pocket expense is charged against the 
beneficiary of this move, many extravagant 
public relations ideas collapse at the start. 
The idea is fine if the central budget takes 
the cost, but is completely impractical if 
the cost must be borne by the man who sug- 
gested the idea. Thus, charging beneficiaries 
enables you within your area to exercise a 
proper control upon expenditures. 


TOAN: I think probably the reverse is also 
true. One of the ways that public relation 
department makes its own efforts more ef- 
fective is to obtain assistance from em- 
ployees in other departments—to get them 
to participate in community affairs and to 
do similar things. Probably you wouldn't 
want all their salaries charged to your 
budget either. 
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FAIRMAN: In a corporation, what depart- 
ment doesn’t try that? 


TOAN: That's right—they all do it! 


CHAIRMAN: How can—or is there any 
way that you know—unforeseen emergen- 
cies or other contingencies best be provided 
for? For example, a labor hassle or a proxy 
fight. Should you build an allowance for 
this contingency into your budget at the 
start? 


MAPES: How completely unexpected? Any- 
body can tell by looking at contract expira- 
tion dates when he has got a labor hassle 
coming up. There are two ways of handling 
it. | am assuming here you are talking about 
contingencies of large magnitude? 


CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


MAPES: Number one, of course, would be 
for the provision of a supplemental budget. 
That’s what you might call the dream way. 
More likely what should happen is perhaps 
a supplemental budget, rather small in size, 
and the on-going instruction, “Now be sure 
that you don’t go over your total budget.” 
In other words, cut back this, this and this. 

On the other hand, there are some con- 
tingencies of such magnitude that all rules 
of normal procedure must be waived. 
Earlier, I mentioned the Kefauver investi- 
gation of the drug industry as an example. 
I don’t know what individual companies 
had to do. I do know that it was simply im- 
possible for the association to budget for 
this. Even the night before the first day of 
the hearings the companies had no idea of 
what they were up against—how long the 
hearing would last, how acute they could 
be. If your budget is possible it could only 
really be on a 24-hour basis. 

But those conditions are exceptional. 
More likely you could do it either with a 
supplemental budget or, as is more often 
the case, with a little and no supplemental 
budget that you cut back standard proce- 
dure and activities. 


CHAIRMAN: Chet Burger? 


BURGER: Ten per cent for contingencies 
might be set aside in any budget. By that 
I mean routine contingencies. 


MAPES: That will handle routine emergen- 
cies; it won’t handle a cataclysm. 

We try to provide in each year’s budget 
the possibility of salary increases during 
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that year so that if an employee has an in- 
crease coming on merit, you have got some 
money ready for it. 

As a normal working procedure, we build 
into our budget a relatively small increment 
in total which will provide for merit in- 
creases during the year. We don’t always 
necessarily give them. 


FAIRMAN: I'd like to add to that. We 
budget at the close of the year for salaries 
in the ensuing year. Every salary is esti- 
mated in advance. While individual in- 
creases may vary from the projections, the 
total of salary increases during the year is 
budgeted. 

I would like also to comment on this 
question of contingencies. You should 
budget for the minor catastrophes—or op- 
portunities—that occur in public relations. 
But if you try budgeting for the “Acts of 
God,” you get a budget that is unwieldy, dis- 
cipline is difficult to maintain and you may 
have management problems. When an un- 
usual situation—either opportunity or 
threat—comes up, it is best to go to the 
operating head of the company or proper 
committee, and say, “We have this situation 
which could not be anticipated last fall 
when we drew up a budget. It has to be 
handled; we believe it should be handled in 
this way, and it will cost roughly this 
amount of money.” This should result in a 
supplemental budget. 


CHAIRMAN: Mr. Toan? 


TOAN: I think the reaction of any execu- 
tive who saw a major catastrophe develop 
and then found that the public relations 
department did not need at least some addi- 
tional help in a financial way, would be that 
the budget must have been too high in the 
first place. He would then see to it that it 
went down to some lower level the next 
year. 


CHAIRMAN: On that note we will end 
our formal part of the session and welcome 
any questions from the floor. Please stand 
and give the name of your organization. 


FRED LINDERMAN: Dudley Anderson & 
Yutzy. In discussing fee-plus-time or out-of- 
pocket. It made the out-of-pocket sound so 
simple. Hasn’t anybody experienced any 
pains up against a budget and annual budget 
on out-of-pocket expenditures in billing? 


MAPES: We budget them, Mr. Linderman. 
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‘CHAIRMAN: The question was the prob- 


lem of out-of-pocket expenses and the prob- 
lems that they can cause at times. 


LINDERMAN: In other words, when you 
set the budget at the beginning of the year, 
and you estimate your out-of-pocket costs, 
the client agrees to all costs involved. Then 
you are up against a set ceiling for your 
total budget, a fee plus staff plus out-of- 
pocket. If your out-of-pocket rises, I am just 
wondering if any one has felt any marginal 
pains when that happened because‘l am sure 
it is pretty hard to project. 


MAPES: We got caught once very sharply 
on a program some years ago that was very 
heavy on the printed word materials. 

The printing trades here in New York put 
through a whopping increase. This was 
shortly after the war. At that point we were 
really embarrassed. Since then, we have 
learned our lesson. When we compute the 
budget including out-of-pocket, we go so 
far on certain accounts in order to see what 
the situation is likely to be in the printing 
trade. 

I don’t mean to say that all is rosy; but 
I think we probably spend more time, or 
almost as much time, computing out-of- 
pocket costs for budget purposes as we do 
staff time. 


LINDERMAN: I was just wondering if 
perhaps it has been the experience of others 
to put a special contingency on out-of- 
pocket expenses on the budget. Rather than 
including it in the overall figure. 


MAPES: The out-of-pocket budget that we 
give the client is broken down. The out-of- 
pockets are listed so far as practical and 
necessary. Travel is so much, and of course 
you can estimate that pretty closely. Print- 
ing of this, that or the other actually is 
itemized as much as you can do it on the 
basis of estimates. 


CHAIRMAN: Any others? 


HENRY JOHNSTON: National Educa- 
tional Television & Radio Center. Take a 
case of an appropriation which is available 
to the standpoint of public relations yet can 
be considered philanthropy. In which budget 
do you think it should be placed—public 
relations or special budget? 


CHAIRMAN: The question was, in the 
case of a budget which might be labeled 
philanthropy, would it ordinarily—or should 
it be—placed in the public relation budget 
or put into another category? 


FAIRMAN: No budget should be charged 
with any expense beyond the control of the 
man responsible for the budget. I suspect 
most contributions by corporations are de- 
termined in committees. While philanthropy 
might be classified a public relations move, 
it would be a mistake to include donations 
in a budget for which the public relations 
executive is solely responsible. 

This again is an idea, because many com- 
panies budget their contributions as public 
relation expense. Where this is done, there 
should be a breakdown, a public relations 
“A” budget and a public relations “B” 
budget, because it is unsound to hold a man 
responsible for any charge that he can not 
control, 


CHAIRMAN: Another question? 
JOHN AUERBACH: Bicycle Institute of 
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America. I am aware of the problems in- 
volved, but I should still like to hear some 
opinion on how much money or what per- 
centage of a budget should be reserved to 
measure the effectiveness of our work. 


CHAIRMAN: You mean opinion surveys 
before and after? The question is how much 
of a budget should be devoted to measuring 
the effectiveness of a campaign, a public 
opinion poll before a job and one after? Do 
you have any comment? 


MAPES: Well, I will undertake to answer 
it, but it won’t be a definitive answer. From 
our point of view, that will vary with the 
client. There are some that have engineering 
interests. They want brought up to them 
every shred of proof, evidence of whatever 
that can be given. If they are willing to pay 
the cost of it, fine. There are other clients 
that take a broader and sounder view, and 
don’t insist on monthly or even annual ac- 
countings of stewardship in terms of some 
statistical measurements. Those are the ones 
that you don’t build anything into the 
budget information on a normal basis. If 
you have to do it, do the least you can do 
to get away with it. 


MAPES: For several of our clients we do 
get clippings; but I don’t think that year in 
and year out, the clients put the same re- 
liance on those that they used to. In other 
words, it isn’t so much sheer volume today 
as quality. 


TOAN: I should think that the amount you 
spend to measure the effectiveness of your 
work would be determined in large part by 
how sure or unsure you were that you were 
producing the results you were after. A safe, 
well-established program would probably 
require little in the way of measurement; an 
unsure, problematical or experimental pro- 
gram well might. 

In other words, I would think the ex- 
penditure would be made primarily to im- 
prove the effectiveness of your program, 
and only secondly to justify the expenditure. 
In many corporations the financial man 
considers, the largest single “uncontrolled” 
area of expenditure—in terms of difficulty 
of measurements—is advertising. 

Many financial men are seeking to find 
some way to measure the effectiveness of 
advertising. Whether they will succeed or 
not is hard to tell; they do, however, have 
mathematicians and other staff members at 
work on the problem. I am sure that if and 
when they solve this problem, they will try 
to apply the same principles to public rela- 
tions expenditures in cases where they are a 
large and important item. 


FAIRMAN: Information gathered at con- 
siderable cost to determine whether a pub- 
lic relations department is efficient is not a 
sound expenditure, any more than costs ex- 
pended to investigate the efficiency of the 
controller’s office, law department or other 
staff department. The management should 
have confidence in its staff personnel. 

However, if you are about to embark on 
a major public relations effort, it is cer- 
tainly sound to market it in a limited com- 
munity, provided that findings are applicable 
to the broad scale effort. Many surveys, 
however, are made without thought to the 
future use of the findings. 


MAPES: I would say though that 99 out 


of 100 times, those surveys are made for 
the purpose of charting a future course 
rather than looking behind and seeing the 
wake you make. I think on that basis a rea- 
sonable expenditure for a survey is very 
much justified because it is applying com- 
mon sense principles of engineering and fact 
finding to our business. 


LEN ROLLER: Rogers & Cowan. On the 
discussion of the pros and con of flat fee 
versus time: if you charge only flat fee you 
may just do as little as possible in order not 
to go over your time. I would like to raise 
a question. 

What happens if you have flat fee plus 
time? Are you not open to the accusation 
perhaps from a client that you are delib- 
erately trying to head up the program in 
order to spend more time and thereby make 
more money? 


CHAIRMAN: The question is, if you have 
a fee structure of straight fee plus time 
charges, do you run the danger of having 
the client thinking you are trying to end up 
with perhaps unnecessary time charges? 


BURGER: | think it is a very apt question. 
I think no agency would be worth its salt, 
either in public relations, research or adver- 
tising, or any kind of an agency, unless it 
tried to do such a job which was so profit- 
able for the client that the client was plan- 
ning to spend more money next year. Once 
you have related the work which a client is 
receiving to the money he is paying—if he 
is getting his money’s worth and it is con- 
tributing to the profitability of his business 
—you will be in a position, and you should 
be, to get more money next year because 
he has seen the value of his work. 

If on the other hand you’re “out in the 
fringes” with lots of publicity, but nothing 
that contributes to the heart of his business, 
you are going to have a hard time justifying 
expenditures next year. It must be a com- 
mon answer among advertising agencies. 
They tell a client if they can’t make his ad- 
vertising investment so profitable that he 
wants to increase it next year and the year 
after, they won't be doing a very good job. 
I think they are right. 


MAPES: I think we are approaching a new 
stage in history. Originally, pretty nearly all 
public relations, at least from the counsel- 
ing level, was on a fixed dollar basis. The 
early practitioner took his chance because 
he had no cost data whatsoever on which 
he would make money. Often he did not 
know whether he was making money or los- 
ing it until the bitter end. 

Now you are in the middle period in 
which you have a management fee. You can 
justify that to a client without too great a 
difficulty. It is the key to the counsel’s door. 
It makes available at no added cost to the 
client, the consultation and direction of the 
senior officers; and it provides you with a 
margin of profit. It can be justified. I am 
not saying it is very easy to do, but it can 
be done. 

It could be that as we pass into the third 
geological age of this business that we shall 
be on a basis that is all related to staff time. 
There is no reason why it should not. In 
effect, what you do is that you add still an- 
other factor to your present overhead what- 
ever they may be. But we are not there yet. 


(End of Two-Part Series) 
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It has been estimated by an authori- _ 
tative source that there are now about 15,000,000 
individual shareholders who hold stock in America’s 
publicly-owned corporations. Because of the growing 
importance to management of this vast body of share- 
holders...and the enormous costs of reaching them 
directly with corporate advertising ...more and 
more companies are pinpointing their corporate and 
financial advertising to that smaller corps of profes- 


15,000,000 EARS 


sionals who advise and counsel the 15,000,000. 

Thousands of these Customers’ Men, Banking 
Trust Officers and Security Analysts are among the 
140,000 subscribers of Barron’s...the weekly work- 
ing tool of the few who counsel the many. And 
there is no better way to reach this important, 
select group than by placing your corporate message 
in Barron’s...the unique every-week publication 
that moves the minds that mind the money. 


.. where advertising, too, is read for profit! 
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It’s Three O’Clock in the Morning 


The magazine Register & Defense Times 
ran an item about the press Officer as- 
signed to the U.S. Astronauts. The of- 
ficer, a colonel, was called by the Asso- 
ciated Press for possible reaction to the 
Soviet space flight. His reply was picked 
up by hundreds of newspapers: “It’s 
three o'clock in the morning, you jerk 
... We're all asleep.” 

The same publication quotes Marine 
Commandant, General David Shoup on 
a subject many civilian public relations 
people can sympathize with. Shoup said: 
“Since becoming commandant, the num- 
ber of speeches has increased tremen- 
dously. There have been countless break- 
fasts, luncheons, brunches, dinners, sup- 
pers and banquets. I am almost to the 
point where every time I see half a grape- 
fruit I have an urge to stand up and start 
talking.” 


Hit, Then Run 


In the past two years, 60 Malayan mo- 
torists who stopped their cars after hit- 
ting pedestrians were attacked by angry 
crowds. Solution: Malaya’s information 
ministry is circulating leaflets called, 
“Don’t Beat Up the Driver.” 


The New Jersey Highway Authority has 
placed automatic toll collectors on the 
Garden State Parkway. When a motorist 
drops a quarter in the toll receptacle a 
light flashes “thank you” as well as either 
“good morning,” “good afternoon” or 
“good evening.” 


The Saturday Review reports that two 
annual $500 scholarships for safe driv- 
ing, open to San Francisco high school 
students, have been established by the 
Godeau funeral home. 


Don’t Stall in the Stall 


How do you restrict a bank parking lot 
to bank customers? This problem was 
solved tactfully by the Manchester Sav- 
ing and National Banks, Manchester, 
N. H. 

Owners of cars observed to be parked 
overlong, or over the designated space 
lines, find a humorous flyer tucked under 
the windshield wiper. A line drawing fea- 
turing the rear echelon of a tired horse, 
seated across the parking lines, is cap- 
tioned, “Whoa, Pardner.” Below, spaces 
are left for the parking lot attendant to 
indicate the offense by checking “Your 
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horse is leaning into somebody’s else's 
stall,” or “Your mount is tired of wait- 
ing, and others would like to take his 
place.” 

A line of thanks for consideration 
which “helps to make this corral as con- 
venient as possible for all hands,” is fol- 
lowed by an apology, in case the car 
owner has actually been engaged in bank- 
ing business all the time. 


You're banking at the right bank — 
You're riding a mighty fine bronc — 
BUT 
Your horse is leaning into somebody 


else's stall 


Your mount is tired of waiting, and others 
would like to take his place” 


THANKS FOR YOUR CONSIDERATION! 
IT HELPS MAKE THIS CORRAL AS 
CONVENIENT AS POSSIBLE FOR ALL HANDS. 


“If you've been in the bank all this time, please 
excuse us —- that's a horse of another color! 


THE MAMCHESTER Banas 


Results have been appreciative grins 
from the offenders, and an improved 
parking situation. The handbill was de- 
signed and prepared by the bank’s 
agency, Weston Associates, Manchester. 


Public Relations for Animals 


A complaint has just been lodged with 
the Brisbane Royal Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals, Australia. 

C. J. J. Sanders of St. Lucia protested 
that birds are being cruel to man. His 
house is being attacked by kookaburras 
who dive for the plastic gauze screen 
near his steps and punch it full of holes. 
The complaint now goes to the SPCA’s 
ethics committee, no doubt. 


The New York Motorist, published by 
the Automobile Club of New York, dis- 
closed that the tire industry has a prob- 
lem: How to make their products less 
attractive to dogs, but at the same time 
not alienate the dog-owning set among 
their customers. 


“A repellent of some sort,” says the 
publication, “might do the trick, but the 
feeling is that the ingredients that attract 
pooches to tires should be eliminated be- 
fore repellents are added to the rubber. 
Otherwise, tests show, some dogs suffer 
severe frustration.” 


Creeping Capitalism 


Communist Poland’s retail shops have 
officially adopted a new policy in its state- 
run stores. If customers think grocery or 
meat products are bad, the stores must 
take them back. The order states: “The 
correctness of a complaint about the 
quality of bread or meat cannot be ques- 
tioned. In other words the customer is 
always right.” Can't beat those capital- 
istic ideas. 


Hole Mess 


The Food and Drug Administration in- 
tends to crack down on producers who 
drill their own holes in cheese and then 
market it as Swiss—in which the holes 
develop naturally. Reason: too many 
customers are being fooled by the phony 
holes. It is possible that the FDA may 
suggest that each pack of “Swiss” cheese 
with phony holes be labeled, “This Swiss 
Cheese has been technically augmented.” 


Rise and Shine 


Posh, a quarterly magazine produced for 
P & O-Orient Lines, San Francisco, by 
Hill and Knowlton, contained an article 
recently by Neil Morgan, San Diego Eve- 
ning Tribune columnist. Morgan writing 
about his excursion on the maiden voy- 
age of the liner “Oriana” said, “Along 
with other wonders of this largest, fastest 
passenger liner in the Pacific, I shall al- 
ways marvel at the telephone girl who 
awoke me cheerfully with the most spe- 
cific information I ever received from a 
telephone girl: ‘Good morning. It’s 7 a.m. 
As a matter of fact, it’s 7:03.” 


Speaker’s Bureau 


Clarence Faust, vice president of the 
Ford Foundation, spoke at New York 
University’s conference on continuing 
education, reports newspaper columnist 
Leonard Lyons. He told his audience: 
“Pm a bit nervous about being intro- 
duced. Back in my native Iowa recently 
a toastmaster recited each step of my 
academic career, and added ‘A few years 
ago Dr. Faust took off his academic 
robes to don a foundation garment.’ ” 
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SERVES MORE CITIES IN MORE COUNTRIES THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 


53 pure jets! This is the giant Air France Jet fleet. 20 
Boeing 707 Intercontinental Jets—more American-built 
Boeing 707 Jets, in fact, than any other European air- 
line. And 33 medium-range Caravelle Jets. The Caravelle 
is the jet Air France pioneered so successfully. 

Already well over one million people have flown Air 
France Jets. For Air France Jets fly around the world. 
Air France Boeing 707 Jets fly direct to Europe from 
New York, Los Angeles, Chicago, Montreal, Anchorage 
and Mexico City. Air France Boeing 707 Jets also pro- 
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vide swift giant steps from Europe to South America, 
Africa and the Far East. And the outstanding Air 
France Caravelle Jets serve 42 cities in Europe, North 
Africa and the Middle East. 

The pilots who fly Boeing 707 Jets are as remarkable 
as the jets they fly—6,000,000-mile-experienced veterans. 
No other airline in the world has higher standards for 
flight personnel. Small wonder that Air France, with a 
42-year record of flying experience and service, is the 
world’s largest airline. 


JET 


PUBLIC-RELATIONS PERSONNEL READY TO SERVE YOU IN NEW 


YORK, CHICAGO, LOS ANGELES, MONTREAL AND MEXICO CITY 
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Well-Planned Crash Program Results 
In Highly Predictable Success 


~ How to Overcome Public Resistance 


—And Save Lives 


By ROBERT KATZ 


N A recent gray, overcast morn- 

C) ing, approximately 50,000 wom- 

en left their breakfast dishes, 

put off their marketing, took long coffee 

breaks from their jobs and went to the 
movies. 

What motivated these women to go to 
this early showing? What problems first 
had to be overcome to get them to at- 
tend? Who did the planning? 

The time was the winter of 1960. The 
place: Long Island, New York. Co- 
sponsors of the film program were the 
American Cancer Society and the Long 
Island Daily Press. The objective: to get 
as many Long Island women as possible 
to their local theaters to see free cancer 
education films. These films dealt with 
breast and uterine cancer; the two most 
common forms of this disease in females 
and those which account for the greatest 
number of fatalities in women. Uterine 
cancer, for example, takes 14,000 lives 
annually—early detection and treatment 
makes it virtually 100 per cent curable. 


PUBLIC’S REACTIONS 


The films, “Breast Self-Examination” 
and “Time and Two Women,” had been 
developed originally with two ideas in 
mind. The first: to carry out the public 
relations platform of the ACS which 
states in part that the goal is “not merely 
to present facts or achieve visibility . . . 
but to persuade people to act for their 
own protection.” The second: to over- 
come the public’s three reactions to can- 
cer which take the forms of (1) what I 


RoBERT Katz, publicity writer and editor 
for the American Cancer Society, New 
York, is an alumnus of Brooklyn College. 
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don’t know won't hurt me; (2) don’t you 
dare mention that subject, and (3) can- 
cer can’t strike. I’m hiding. 

The film showing idea was not a new 
one. Many of the Society’s divisions con- 
tinually work with motion picture the- 
aters to include certain cancer films in 
their regular programs. Sometimes spe- 
cial showings are arranged. But the one- 
day saturation concept involving such 
great numbers of women was a novel 
twist for an old idea. 

Why not, reasoned John Dibler, Eu- 
gene Duffy and Alex Snedden, executive 
directors of the three ACS divisions, cov- 
ering the Long Island counties of Nas- 


sau, Queens and Suffolk, respectively, 
make an all-out effort rather than striv- 
ing for scattered individual showings? 
The cooperative approach made sense. 
They set to work. 

Because their own resources were lim- 
ited—as are those of most voluntary 
agencies—they decided to enlist the co- 
operation of as many interested groups, 
profit or nonprofit, as possible. 


EDITORIAL SUPPORT 


First, the Society obtained help from the 
Long Island Daily Press — the daily 
newspaper that covers nearly all of Long 
Island. S. I. Newhouse, publisher of the 


American Cancer Society films have directly motivated hundreds of women to get com- 
plete physical examinations including routine blood count, Pap smear and chest X-Rays. 
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paper, had been introduced to the Soci- 
ety when its Missouri Division joined 
with another one of his newspapers, the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, to promote 
a similar community-wide health proj- 
ect. As a result, Newhouse himself de- 
veloped a keen interest in cancer control 
programs and offered the Society the 
services of his newspaper chain. 

With editorial support of the event 
assured, the Society mapped out its pro- 
gram and then put into motion the me- 
chanics needed. 

The program was to consist of: free 
open showings of the films for women at 
as many Long Island theaters as would 
participate. The films would be followed 
by a question-and-answer period presid- 
ed over by local physicians who would 
be asked to volunteer. 

The date was set after carefully screen- 
ing out the possibility of conflicting com- 
munity activities. To get the approval of 
the county medical societies for the films, 
and to recruit doctors for the question- 
and-answer periods, physicians who were 
volunteer Society board members made 
a presentation of the films to the medical 
groups and also made personal appeals 
to their colleagues. 


BLANKET COVERAGE 


Other volunteer board members called 
on theater chain executives and owners 
of independent theaters and were able to 
secure, without charge, the use of 51 the- 
aters during the morning hours—before 
the regular features were scheduled to 
begin. This coverage blanketed the 125- 
mile length of Long Island. It meant that 
no woman living there would be more 
than five minutes away from a participat- 
ing theater. 


FILLING EMPTY SEATS 


Now the cooperating groups faced the 
biggest part of the job. The 51 theaters 
whose doors were to open that. wintry 
morning would have exactly 60,944 
empty seats. Anyone who has ever had 
to fill that many empty seats for a special 
event—even with free movies—can ap- 
preciate the job the planners had before 
them. This called for strong and effective 
communication in all its varied forms. 

The Press, which had been carrying 
short items about the preliminaries of the 
event, stepped up its coverage. The 
women’s news editor and her staff were 
assigned to report latest developments, 
write background stories and features. 
These stories, along with their accom- 
panying photos, were moved closer to 
the front pages. The paper began to run 
a listing of the participating theaters and 
their locations on a daily basis. 

Next, each of the three divisions of the 
Society appointed an area chairman 
from its regular group of volunteers. 
These chairmen were to act as spokes- 
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Long Island residents line up at movie theater to see cancer films in morning—part of 
largest one-day free education campaign designed to protect women from needless death. 


men for the project. After briefing ses- 
sions, they themselves appointed and 
trained theater chairmen; one for each 
theater, each of whom in turn recruited 
at least ten hostesses and ushers. 

The divisions’ board members and key 
volunteers then arranged meetings with 
various community organizations. They 
described the project, asked their help in 
securing the audience and requested em- 
ployers to release their women employ- 
ees for the showings. Presidents of local 
women’s clubs, women’s auxiliaries and 
religious groups were appointed to an ad- 
visory committee to stimulate interest 
among their members. 

Besides the stories in the daily news- 
paper, press releases and photos went to 
many of Long Island’s weekly news- 
papers and to local newsletters and bulle- 
tins, inviting women’s clubs to come in 
groups, men’s clubs to alert wives. Addi- 
tional notices went to unions and church 
groups. Clergymen, agreed to mention 
the open showings in their weekly ser- 
mons. Many groups were asked to 
distribute special announcement fliers 
which had been printed by The Press. 

No medium was overlooked. Stores 
gave window space to announcement 
posters—many also gave time off to their 
women employees on the day of the 
event. Laundry and diaper services in- 


fliers as they made their regular calls. 
Fliers were also included by local busi- 
ness firms in their bills and other mail- 
ings. The participating theaters were 
asked to feature a film showing an- 
nouncement on their marquees. 

The mass film showing was scheduled 
on a Thursday. Beginning that week, the 
daily newspaper shifted its coverage to 
page one and ran an eight-column 
streamer over the masthead every day. 
To intensify the story’s news value, the 
paper also asked local opinion leaders to 
comment on the showing. Their reac- 
tions were invariably favorable and quot- 
able. A message also came from New 
York’s Governor Nelson A. Rockefeller, 
who praised the daily paper “for its co- 
operation with the Society in its efforts 
to emphasize the importance of early 
cancer detection.” 

As the day drew near, it appeared evi- 
dent that the targeted Long Island wom- 
en (about 700,000) knew, at least, free 
movies about cancer would be shown at 
a nearby local theater. Nearly 1,000 vol- 
unteers associated with putting the pro- 
gram across were confident the event 
would be a resounding success. 

The day arrived, gray and bitter cold; 
hardly the kind of weather to expect 
50,000 housewives to leave their warm 
and comfortable homes so early in the 


cluded fliers in their return packages. ,, morning. 


Door-to-door salesmen left copies of the.‘ 


But, on schedule, 51 theater chairmen 
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and their volunteer staffs began manning 
their posts, setting out the take-home lit- 
erature, making sure that the films were 
with the projectionists, and that the lights 
and microphones in the movie theaters 
were functioning. 

Sometime between 8:50 and 9:10 that 
morning, some 50,000 women, chilled 
but nevertheless determined, arrived at 
the theaters to get the life-saving facts 
about cancer. 

The two 15-minute films were shown. 
When the lights went on, the women 
wrote out their questions for the doctors. 
Approximately, 80 local physicians par- 
ticipated. They answered questions that 
ranged from: “Is cancer hereditary?” to 
“Where can you go for a checkup?” As 
the women filed out, they were handed 
pamphlets on cancer control. By 11 A.M. 
the event was over. 


FRONT-PAGE STORY 


Now community praise began to mount. 
From every quarter of the Island came 
wires, letters and phone calls lauding the 
work of the Cancer Society. The next 
day, The Press ran a front-page story that 
began: “Fears were stilled by the facts 
yesterday as thousands of women went 
to the movies in a quest for cancer 
knowledge.” 


THE TRUTH ABOUT 
SYNDICATED COLUMNS... 
Get the facts on this and other timely topics 
in our current newsletter . . . You are invited 
to add your name to our regular mailing list 
without charge or obligation . . . Write today 
to: 
LUCE PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
39 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
BArclay 7-8215 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


When answering advertisements, please ad- 
dress as follows: Box Number, Public Rela- 
tions Journal, 375 Park Avenue, New York 
22, New York. 


RATES: $1.25 per line, four-line minimum. 
Payable in advance. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Young, ambitious, and mature married man 
seeking challenging public relations or news 
position. B.S. in Journalism, with public 
relations, newspaper, and advertising ex- 
perience. Will send resumé on request. BOX 
CN-9. 
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The story carried comments gathered 
from the viewers. These reactions were 
best summed up by a Nassau County 
woman who said: “This gave me a 
chance to fight back at cancer by prod- 
ding me into awareness of the urgency of 
early detection.” 

The comments of three other women 
also pointed up the effectiveness of the 
presentation. One said: “Too many of us 
close our eyes to the disease; I’m glad 
mine have been opened.” Another com- 
mented: “This has taught me not to be 
so hostile to the facts about this disease.” 

When the event was really over, with 
the thank-you letters mailed out and ci- 
tations made to all those who had volun- 
teered their time and effort, when the 
newspaper had carried the last story— 
when it was really over—an evaluation 
of the project was made. 


WHAT WAS ACCOMPLISHED 


This is what Long Island’s open showing 
accomplished: 


1. It educated women in the community 
who are most prone to breast and 
uterine cancer on protecting them- 
selves from needless deaths. 


Virtually every Long Island woman in 
the 30-54-year age group, whether or 
not she actually attended the film show- 
ing, was reached through the various 
publicity channels with a message about 
cancer in women. An analysis of the the- 
ater audiences showed that nearly all the 
women who attended were in the target- 
ed age bracket. Although it is difficult, 
without an extensive survey, to deter- 
mine any increase in the practice of 
breast self-examination, such a survey 
was made previously by the Society after 
a similar event in a midwestern city. 

Results showed that those women who 
saw “Breast Self-Examination,” 82.3 per 
cent examined their breasts after seeing 
the movie while only 38.4 per cent re- 
ported having done so before seeing the 
movie. During the three months follow- 
ing the Long Island film showings, one 
division reported a 26 per cent increase 
in requests for the “Pap smear.” 

The effectiveness of the event was also 
pointed up by reports reaching ACS Di- 
visions in Long Island about individual 
cases. These told of women who went di- 
rectly to their doctors; of whole groups 
of women who made appointments for 
checkups. The Divisions’ switchboards 
were also jammed for days with requests 
for information and literature. 

The results were tangible: early cancer 
was discovered and promptly treated in 
several women. Other conditions not re- 
lated to cancer but requiring medical at- 
tention were also uncovered. There is no 
question but that numerous lives were 
saved. 


2. It brought life-saving cancer facts to 


those who are not easily reached 
through regular channels of commu- 
nication. 


Reaching the so-called lower 40 per cent 
of the economic scale—a group which 
usually does not do much reading and 
which, it has been found, is not too re- 
ceptive to health information—is a ma- 
jor phase of the Society’s national pub- 
lic education program. An analysis of 
the audience which attended the mass 
showings indicated, however, the turn- 
out was very high in south Queens 
County, where there is a heavy concen- 
tration of this lower 40 per cent segment 
of the population. 


3. It strengthened the relationship be- 
tween the Society and medical organ- 
izations, women’s clubs and auxiliar- 
ies, religious groups, business and in- 
dustry, and stimulated interest in the 
total program among local opinion 
leaders. 


By associating these groups with what 
proved to be a highly successful and 
strongly promoted public event, more 
favorable relations with them were nat- 
ural by-products. 


4. It increased institutional visibility. 


Daily coverage for a month plus a week 
of front-page attention in The Press obvi- 
ously went a long way toward building 
a desirable image for the three ACS di- 
visions. This, backed up by excellent sup- 
port from all the other available media, 
added to this visibility. 


5. It cultivated better press relations. 


This was another by-product of a suc- 
cessful joint venture. 


6. The mass film showings in Queens, 
Nassau and Suffolk Counties gave a 
big impetus to similar activities all 
over the country. 


In Kentucky, the Junior Chamber of 
Commerce has been helping activate the 
program on a state-wide basis. In Ha- 
waii, one of the Society’s newest divi- 
sions, showings were planned for 20 
movie houses throughout Oahu this past 
Spring. The California group showed a 
film on uterine cancer 600 times in 55 
counties to thousands of women. 


PLANS FOR THE FUTURE 


This fall plans for further such showings 
are being made in Michigan, New Mex- 
ico and Vermont. 

The Society also plans to initiate a film 
program for men on cancer of the colon 
and rectum. 

All these results and activities indicate 
that regardless of any public resistance, 
barriers or negligible budgets, when a 
program developed in the public interest 
is carefully planned and organized, and 
backed by influential public opinion, the 
chances of success are highly predictable. 
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How to Find Out What Our Publics 


Really Think of Us 


MONY Surveys: Pinpoint Problem, 


Make Corrections, Measure Improvement 


By CLIFFORD B. REEVES 


titioners concentrate on doing what 
they think the public wants, and 
getting credit for it, without first trying 
to establish what the public really does 
want. We are in business, after all, to 
please our customers. So what could be 
more fundamental than asking their 
preferences? 
Effective public relations starts with 
a question which only the public can an- 
swer: What do you want? 


Ti MANY public relations prac- 


A REALISTIC APPROACH 


Mutual of New York has been conduct- 
ing a public relations program for 20 
years on this realistic basis of knowing 
with fair certainty what its various pub- 
lics want through public opinion surveys 
and other related techniques. 

The company is committed to the prin- 
ciple that no amount of conference-room 
conjecture can take the place of a well- 
planned opinion survey. Opinion surveys 
remain the cornerstone of the whole 
public relations operation. 

The research is headed by survey spe- 
cialist Warren Blankley. He conducts as 
many as 20 surveys a year, among vari- 
ous groups. Two to five of them have 20 
to 25 questions — and occasionally as 
many as 50—covering a broad range of 
topics. The rest, called service audits, 
usually have three or four questions and 
deal with a single problem or service. 


CLIFFORD B. REEVES, vice president, public 
relations at Mutual Of New York, has been 
with MONY since 1941. Prior to that, he 
was a newspaper reporter and a vice presi- 
dent and board member at Doremus & 
Company, New York. 
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Thousands of persons—policyholders, 
field underwriters, the general public and 
agency and home office employees—are 
polled each year. Their opinions have 
had significant effects on the company’s 
operations; and therefore, on its relations 
with its various publics. 

Policyholders have been asked such 
questions as: “Were you satisfied with 
MONY’s service on your conversion 


A survey question: What do you like least 
about working for Mutual of New York? 


from term to permanent insurance... 
with recent correspondence from your 
agency . . . with the manner in which 
your request for information was han- 
dled?” 

The company’s field §force—consid- 
ered an important factor in good public 
relations both because its members form 
one of the company’s publics, and be- 
cause it represents the company to its 
other publics—has been asked such ques- 
tions as: “What did you think of the 
recent sales meeting? How has recent 
home office service been on commissions 


paid? How do you feel about the prompt- 
ness of MONY’s underwriting service?” 


SURVEY RESPONSE 


Except for a major survey every few 
years, employee questionnaires are very 
limited in subject matter. The latest 
major survey among home office em- 
ployees was conducted last winter. Sixty- 
three per cent of the home office staif 
replied to the survey. 

When a survey uncovers substantial 
dissatisfaction, suggestions for correction 
are made to the company department 
head involved and a second survey is 
made six months to a year later to see 
if any improvement has been made. 

For example, policyholders and 
agency managers were asked what they 
thought of the company’s policy loan 
service. Complaints of slowness came in 
and were relayed to the department con- 
cerned. Six months later, a follow-up 
survey was conducted among a different 
group of policy-holders and managers 
who had recently used the loan service. 

Among agency managers who proc- 
essed the loans, dissatisfaction was down 
from 19 per cent on the first audit to four 
per cent on the follow-up. Among policy- 
holders who took the loans, dissatisfac- 
tion was down from seven to four per 
cent. 

Thus, the survey program has a three- 
stage nature: pinpoint the problem, 
allow time for correction, measure im- 
provement. 

Except for follow-ups, the need for 
which cannot be predicted, surveys and 
service audits are run according to a 
pre-determined schedule, which is set 
up a year in advance. 

Questions are phrased carefully. They 
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must be understandable, clear and to- 
the-point. To do this, the survey special- 
ist must completely understand the sur- 
vey topic. And to ensure meaningful 
answers, the questions must not be biased 
one way or another. : 

It is important that those being sur- 
veyed understand the point of the in- 
quiry. MONY has found that the yes-no 
type of question is far more effective 
than the multiple-choice variety. Re- 
spondents, however, are encouraged to 
add any remarks they think are relevant. 

The company usually sends question- 
naires only to a sample group of those 
persons concerned with the topic of the 
survey. To check MONY’s policy loan 
service, for example, survey specialist 
Blankley selected 25 persons a day from 
the 360 or so who receive loans daily, 
continuing until he had 400 persons on 
the list. In his selections, he seeks the 
greatest possible diversification in terms 
of location and size of policy. 

Each questionnaire is accompanied by 
a covering letter designed to convey 
warm friendship. We endeavor to con- 
vince those being questioned that we are 
objective in our surveys, that we seek 
their honest opinions and that the survey 
will rebound to their benefit. 

Many changes in the company’s oper- 
ating methods and procedures have re- 
sulted from these surveys. Policy forms 


What is your opinion of the amount of work 
you are required to do. Do you think what 
is expected of you is fair? 68% said “yes.” 


have been revised and simplified, as a 
result of the recommendations of policy- 
holders and field underwriters. The an- 
nual report to policyholders was changed 
to meet their preferences. 

An eight-page weekly company news- 
paper resulted from employee comments 
that there was a need for better and 
faster communications — laterally, up- 
ward and down—within the company. 

But the main effect of the survey pro- 
gram has been to speed up and simplify 


procedures and to improve many differ- 
ent services. There has been a general 
simplification of policy forms and a re- 
duction in the number of technicalities 
involved in company-policyholder rela- 
tionships. For example, the company has 
eliminated notarization requirements on 
some 75 different forms. 

Also as a result of policyholder re- 
sponses, there has been a continuous 
effort to make sure that all company 
correspondence is understandable, cor- 
dial and promptly handled. An outside 
consultant periodically instructs all com- 
pany staff members involved in corre- 
spondence, and the public relations di- 
vision regularly reviews outgoing mail. 

Morale among all our publics is 
improved, not only during the survey, 
but also, of course, after some of the re- 
spondent’s suggestions are adopted. For 
example, at the suggestion of our em- 
ployees the quantity and variety of food 
in our cafeteria have been improved. 
A second shift has been added to relieve 
the work load in several departments. 

The opinion survey system is a timely, 
tested way of finding out what people 
want of us. With that knowledge as a 
basis, we can be reasonably sure that 
what we do is really “good” and not just 
something we think is good. After that, 
it’s not at all hard for the company to 
get credit for having done it. 
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APPLAUSE FOR JULY 


May I express my thanks for the excellent 
piece by C. Gayle Warnock on SEC regula- 
tions affecting public relations activities? 
(PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, July 1961, 
page 10.) 

With more and more new corporations 
being formed and an increasing number of 
established ones going public, many public 
relations people are being exposed to stock- 
holder and financial relations for the first 
time. It would be tragic if, through ignor- 
ance, or ineptness, public relations as a pro- 
fession fell under the gun of SEC censure 
as advertising has with the FTC. 

It seems to me that some form of edu- 
cation is both possible and desirable for 
the Public Relations Society of America to 
undertake among members in this area of 
financial public relations. For once, such a 
program could be built around a tangible 
body of rules not subject to the objection 
that “everyone works differently.” Cer- 
tainly, it would be one way of demonstrat- 
ing that public relations has reached ma- 
turity in at least one of its aspects. 


Robert W. Smith, Jr. 
Associate 

Perret and Kalman 
Public Relations 

New Orleans, Louisiana 


When one has been as mute a critic of the 
PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL as I, it is almost 
obligatory to speak up when some improve- 
ment takes place. 

I was delighted to find in the July issue 
an article that was worth clipping and rout- 
ing to some of the people here—the piece 
on SEC standards for public relations and 
publicity. 


Robert McDevitt 
Arthur Young & Company 
New York, New York 


I've read the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL 
for many years and I believe the July issue 
was the best yet. At least half the articles 
were of real significance to me and my staff. 


Daniel J. Edelman 
President 

Daniel J. Edelman 
and Associates, Inc. 
Chicago, Illinois 


I have just been reading, with fresh pleasure 
the July issue of the JOURNAL. The lead 
piece, “Do Lollipops and Drive-Ins Make 
an Image?”, is excellent; a thoroughly read- 
able and practical item, and interesting 
from beginning to end. This is the sort of 
thing that can be genuinely helpful to pub- 
lic relations people, and its value is by no 
means limited to those who deal with bank 
public relations. 

Most of the other pieces were interesting, 
and, in varying degrees, useful. I especially 
liked the headlines which were all clear and 
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RS TO THE EDITO 


inviting, and the fact that you have held 

all stories to one or two pages. Few articles 

have enough to say to run longer than that. 
Keep up the good work. 


G. Edward Pendray 
Pendray & Company, Inc. 
Bronxville, New York 


DIFFERENCE OF OPINION 


While Walter P. Margulies (PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS JOURNAL, July 1961, page 5, “Do 
Lollipops and Drive-Ins Make an Image?” ) 
may have been educated in Rome, Paris 
and Vienna, he evidentally has never been 
west of the Hudson River. 

He receives lots of valuable space to re- 
port his ridiculous study which has as its 
objective, “general consumer feelings about 
banks in general.” 

How did he conduct this study? Some 
200 men and women in New York City 
subways, department stores and supermar- 
kets are asked their attitudes about symbols 
and marks of six of the country’s best- 
known banks, according to Mr. Margulies. 

In Peoria, the best-known banks in this 
country are seven banks in this city. Most 
of us have never been to New York City 
much less heard of the six banks or seen 
their symbols. 

And, who ever said New York City was 
the place to test the value of friendliness? 

Come west, Mr. Margulies, come west, 
and we'll change your image of image. 


George M. Wasem 

Vice President 
Commercial National Bank 
of Peoria 

Peoria, Illinois 


Epitor’s Note: Mr. Margulies was asked 
to comment on Mr. Wasem’s remarks. His 
letter appears below. 


I heartily welcome Mr. Wasem’s remarks 
about our bank study, and hasten to agree 
with him completely that people in his city 
have, in all likelihood, never heard of the 
banks in New York City. Or seen their 
symbols. Nor would they have any interest 
in these banks. 

It was for this very reason that we re- 
stricted our study to New Yorkers. Bas- 
ically, the study was conducted to find out 
(a) if potential customers of these banks 
recognized the bank’s symbols, and (b) 
what impressions these symbols conveyed 
about the banks. The results did show that 
these people have more respect for author- 
itarian banks than for friendly ones. We 
thought this was particularly interesting 
since many of these banks are concentrating 
most of their advertising efforts towards 
creating a friendly image. 

We are not for-or-against “friendliness.” 
In a bank, or any other kind of business. 
Certainly, the size of the company, and the 
size of the community in which it operates 


is a major factor influencing its communica- 
tions. 

What we are strong for, however, is that 
a company—whether it be in Peoria or 
New York—uses all of its tools of com- 
munications to create a clear and unique 
image about itself, so that it stands apart in 
the mind of the public from competition. 
With six other banks in Peoria, I’m sure 
Mr. Wasem is fully aware of the importance 
of defining his bank’s particular services, 
so that people will bank at his bank, and 
not at the one down the street. 

Now, just one basic contradiction to his 
letter—I have been west of the Hudson 
River. In fact, our firm transacts a substan- 
tial part of its business with companies 
throughout the country, far removed from 
the Eastern Seaboard. 

By the way, Mr. Wasem, if you ever get 
east of the Hudson River, why don’t you 
drop in at Lippincott and Margulies for a 
“friendly” chat on image? 


Walter P. Margulies 
President 

Lippincott & Margulies, Inc. 
New York, New York 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 


In Tom Harris’ article, “Picking Pictures 
That Click” (PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 
June 1961, page 28) he states “Yesterday’s 
cheesecake won't necessarily make today’s 
picture page.” He is obviously right. 

May I offer some constructive criticism? 
The subject matter was good, and his re- 
port on the Chicago Sun-Times was useful. 
The rest was useless—even to a novice. He 
could, for instance, have reviewed and re- 
ported on the type of photographs actually 
used in several issues of a major metro- 
politan newspaper in Los Angeles, Chicago 
and New York. Another worth surveying 
would be weekly newspapers. How many 
photos are these suburban papers using per 
issue and what type? Still another area, 
more difficult to be sure, is trade magazines. 

Your magazine is of real interest to me, 
or I shouldn’t have bothered with this criti- 
cism. Time does not permit me to read it 
out of loyalty to the profession alone. On 
the other hand I cannot afford not to read 
it if the editorial contents is valuable. 


Kevin McDonough 

Press Relations Supervisor 
Advertising & Publicity 
Department 

Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Los Angeles, California 


MULLING OVER A NEW MOTION PICTURE? 
48 of budget-stretching film ex- 


produce! 


CAM 


PH. 3-8098 
211W.Cumberland Ave 


RLEANS 


Film Productions, Inc. 


@ Knoxville 2, Tenn. 
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PROFESSIONAL 
DIRECTORY 


id 
TOZER-FILLIETTAZ 


“PUBLIC RELATIONS 


_ 2701 SOUTH BAYSHORE DRIVE — 
_ MIAMI 33, FLORIDA » HI S-1439 


BERTRAND W. HALL & Co. 
FIiFTY-TWO BROADWAY NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


Specialists in... 
Corporate Financial Relations 
Stockholder 
Investor 
Communications 
Corporate Development 


COUNSEL AND SERVICES 


_. for effective public relations 
in the Nation's Capital . 


HOBART 2-2300 
XS 
Public Relations 
WEADQUARTERS BUILDING 


2000 P STREET. 


loom. WASHINGTON 6.D.¢ 
Morris V. Rosen 
President 


WHAT TO 
SEND FOR 


JONES, BRAKELEY 
& ROCKWELL, INC. 


515 Madison Avenue 
New York 22, New York 


Henry T. Rockwell, President 


We have a newly published 
“PROFILE” which describes 
our organization and practice of 
public relations. May we send 


you a copy? 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 


PROSPECTIVE SUBSCRIBERS to the 
JOURNAL! If you'll send us names of 
persons you think might be interested 
in our magazine, we'll gladly send a 
sample copy to each. Just fill in the 
coupon below, return it to us, and we'll 
do the rest. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL, 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 


3. 


NAME. NAME 
COMPANY COMPANY 
ADDRESS ADDRESS 
CITY STATE CITY STATE 
2. 4. 
NAME___ NAME. 
COMPANY COMPANY 
ADDRESS ADDRESS 
CITY STATE CITY STATE 


@ The U.S.A. Answers, 256-page illus- 
trated guidebook handling, in ques- 
tion-and-answer form, approximately 
1800 questions most frequently asked 
about the United States by people 
abroad. Paperback, $2.50;  cloth- 
bound, $5.00. U.S. and World Publi- 
cations, Inc., 225 Lafayette Street, 
New York 12, N. Y. 


@ Public Relations in Print, five-page 
bibliographic brochure on available 
reading materials in public relations. 
Free. Information Center, Public Re- 
lations Society of America, 375 Park 
Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


@ Responsibility of Business to Society, 
11-page reprint of a talk by Henry S. 
Beers, President, AEtna Life Affiliated 
Companies, before a session of the 
Management Course conducted by the 
American Management Association. 
Free. Etna Life Insurance Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


@ Utilities and the Independent Colleges, 
brochure consisting of statements by 
spokesmen of the utility industry in 
support of private higher education. 
Free. Independent College Funds of 
America, Inc., Sheraton-Atlantic 
Hotel, New York 1, N. Y. 


@ New England Economic Almanac 
(revised 1961 edition) , 78-page book- 
let containing a statistical profile of the 
New England economy. Free. Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, 30 Pearl 
Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


@A List of Worthwhile Health Insur- 
ance Books, 31-page booklet listing 
selection of books available from 
commercial publishers and _ other 
sources. Free. Health Insurance Insti- 
tute, 488 Madison Avenue, New York 
22, WN. ¥. 


@ Can You Afford Direct Distribution?, 
10-page booklet reprinted from an ar- 
ticle by Paul L. Courtney, Executive 
Vice President, National Association 
of Wholesalers. Price 10¢. National 
Association of Wholesalers, 1001 
Connecticut Avenue, Washington 6, 


@ Sources of Information and Unusual 
Services, 104-page guide to informa- 
tion, pamphlets and services available 
from organizations and agencies in the 
United States. Approximately 1100 
entries arranged by subject. Sixth edi- 
tion. Price $2.95. Information Direc- 
tory Company, 200 West 57th Street, 
New York 19, N. Y. 
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Bridging the Americas: 


PRSA’s Conference Theme 


HAVE invented the best 
breakfast in the world. We like 
your music, your jazz, well- 

played.” These remarks were delivered 

before the 12th National Conference of 
the Public Relations Society of America 

in November, 1959. 

The speaker was F. Sanchez Fogarty, 
president, Mexican Public Relations 
Society. His purpose: to invite members 
to the first inter-American public rela- 
tions conference in Mexico City in 1960. 
Now one year later Senor Fogarty will 
again serve as host when PRSA con- 
ducts its post-conference session on 
November 16 in Mexico City. Featured 
speaker will be Francisco Villagran, 
director, general consular service, Mexi- 
can Government. 

The 14th National PRSA Conference 
however, commences at the Shamrock- 
Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas, on Mon- 
day, November 13 and concludes there 
on Wednesday, November 15. Val Jean 
McCoy, general chairman, conference 
committee, and manager, public rela- 
tions, Shell Oil Co., reports that Edward 
R. Murrow, director, United States In- 
formation Agency, will be the first fea- 


tured speaker. His topic, “Communica- 
tions—A Vital Force in World Rela- 
tions.” 

Murrow ended 25 years with the 
Columbia Broadcasting System in Janu- 
ary of this year to join the U. S. Infor- 
mation Agency. He has at his command 
USIA’s libraries, book programs, radio 
and TV, press service and motion pic- 
tures. 

Featured in the first panel on the 
place of public relations in world rela- 
tions are Harold B. Miller, president of 
PRSA and director of public relations, 
Pan American World Airways; Harvey 
Adams, president, Canadian Public Re- 
lations Society, and Alan Eden-Green, 
president, British Institute. 

Chairmen of the concurrent sessions 
titled Corporate, Counselors, Govern- 
ment, Health and Welfare, Trade As- 
sociation and Financial are respectively: 
John Sattler, northeast public relations 
manager, Ford Motor Co. New York; 
Dale O’Brien, president, Mayer & 
O’Brien, Chicago; William Ruder, spe- 
cial assistant for public relations to the 
Secretary of Commerce and chairman 
of the board. Ruder & Finn, New York; 


Rebel Robertson, director of public re- 
lations, Boy Scouts of America, New 
Brunswick, N. J.; Herbert Bain, director 
of public information, American Meat 
Institute, Chicago, and Harold M. Gart- 
ley, president, Gartley & Associates, 
New York. 

On Tuesday, November 14 the second 
general session, Organization Programs 
—An Effective Public Relations Tool in 
International Understanding, will fea- 
ture Joseph A. Brunton, chief scout 
executive, National Council, Boy Scouts 
of America. A session on Factors in So- 
cial Movement will hear Dr. Raymond 
Mack, chairman, department of sociol- 
ogy, Northwestern University. 

President Miller will preside at the 
annual luncheon and present presidential 
citations. Featured speaker will be Wal- 
ter Belson, assistant to the president and 
director of public relations, American 
Trucking Associations, Washington, 
D. C., and vice president, PRSA. 

The Profile of the Emerging Public 
Relations Executive, under the chair- 
manship of Dean Melvin Brodshaug, 
Boston University School of Public Re- 
lations and Communications, will spot- 
light Howard Hudson, director of Wash- 
ington Operations, Ruder & Finn; John 
G. Mapes, chairman, executive commit- 
tee, Hill and Knowlton, New York; 
Frank T. LeBart, head, general section, 
Esso Research and Engineering, Linden, 
New Jersey; Wayne L. Hodges, Cornell 
University, Col. Willis L. Hermantholer, 
USAF, and Alan Scott, University of 
Texas. 


SO THEY SAY 
= 


THE CONTRAST OF VALUE 


“As I see it, one of the major problems in 
public relations today is that a public rela- 
tions man will take himself, his wife or a 
neighbor as a norm. He will disregard the 
many ethnic groups in the U. S. and the dif- 
ferent levels of understanding and motiva- 
tion. He often has absolutely no awareness 
of the sense of values which differ from 
group to group.”—Dr. SYED M. ABDULLAH, 
Director of Research, Gould Gleiss & Benn, 
Inc., before the Chicago Chapter, Public 
Relations Society of America. 


PSYCHOLOGIST-PHILOSOPHER 


“A public relations man is no more a pro- 
fessional than an account executive in an ad 
agency. 

“Don’t get me wrong. I’m not belittling 
for a moment the skill, the real art, that 
good public relations requires. A top-notch 
Public relations man, to my way of think- 
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ing, must possess one of the rarest combi- 
nations of assorted skills that this society 
produces. He must be part psychologist, 
part philosopher, part press agent, part 
writer—and must have a whole personality. 
He must have in his head a barometer that 
can detect a shift in the weather a thousand 
miles off and a year ahead of time. He 
should be that rare, catch-as-catch-can indi- 
vidual with a background as varied as the 
colors of the rainbow. And he must have all 
the patience of a vulture—but without that 
gushy sentimentality. 

“Also, he ought to be paid a salary com- 
mensurate with the rare talent he possesses 
—a salary about ten times that of a horse 
doctor or a pill roller. But it still doesn’t 
make him a professional.” — ROBERT K. 
FARRAND, Vice President and Director of 
Public Relations, The Curtis Publishing 
Company, before the Los Angeles Chapter, 
Public Relations Society of America. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR ALL 


“It isn’t a question of whether you want or 
need public relations—you’ve got it! Any- 
one, or any company, who is in contact with 
the public has public relations. The only 
question is: do you have good or bad public 
relations?”—LILLIAN R. PreRsON, Lillian R. 
Pierson & Company, before the New York 
Warehouseman’s Convention. 


PRESS INTELLIGENCE, Inc. 


CLIPPING SERVICES 


now 
clipping 


MORE 
all THAN 3000 
daily 
and MAGAZINES 
weekly 
newspapers 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
724 Ninth Street, N.W. 
STerling 3-5810 


NEW YORK SALES OFFICE 
743 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 22 
PLaza 5-1298 
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For complete information 

on Public Relations Journal, 
write to Gus Lewander, 
Advertising Director or 

call him at PL 1-1940 
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of America’s 
newspaper editors 
read 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER" 


WANT To REACH REAL OPINION MOLDERS WITH YOUR CORPORATE MESSAGE? 
Publie’ relations and institutional advertising directed to the world’s most 
important molders of public opinion is read by #4600 newsmen each week 
in. the pages of Editor & Publisher, spot news paper of the newspaper industry. 


TO TELL THE PUBLIC, TELL THE PRess,in ECitor & Publisher 
350 Thind Ave. New York 22.NY. NY. 


PR PEOPLE: Write for your complimentary copy of “Influencing the Influencers.” 


*from a personal interview survey of members of the American Society of Newspaper Editors 
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Action in Business 


Within a month after 
executives in 599 business firms bought 11,398 extra copies of the article. Among recent requests: 
BOEING'S AEROSPACE DIVISION rush-ordered 300 . . . Executive V.P., KOPPERS CO., bought 
100. & Treasurer, COCA-COLA 

SGT asked for 1. Hundreds of companies, of every type and size, wrote, wired, phoned for 
reprints because “How To Be An Effective Executive’ offered helpful, authoritative information — 
usable in their businesses. Such response is typical: since January 1, 11,607 firms have purchased 


Nation's Business ; 
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Se How to be an effective executive 
FIRMS PLIRCHASFD REPRINTS OF THIS REPORT 
— 
215,446 reprints of Nation’s Business articles. Ask to see actual letters: they demonstrate that . 
action in business results when you advertise in tiONnS BUSINESS wasHincton 
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